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Gustav Holst was drawn particu- 
larly to choral settings of texts of 
mystic origin, and “The Hymn of 
Jesus” now recorded for the first 
time is his finest achievement in this 
style. In spite of its complexities it 
has great directness and artistic 





at the first hearing, and the closer 
acquaintance that is necessary to the 
full comprehension of this splendid 
work can be gathered from these 
records, which perpetuate a magni- 
ficent performance of one of the 
outstanding choral compositions of 











unity. Much ofits beauty is evident the present century. 
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COVER I 


Daniel Imhof 


Miles 


1845 
Business established by Daniel Imhof in New 
Oxford Street. Commenced to sell instruments of 
his own invention, including the orchestrion—a 
large musical instrument driven by clockwork. 
Also pianos and mechanical singing birds. 

1851 
Imhof’s received Premier award at the Hyde Park 
Exhibition for an improved type of orchestrion. 

1896 
Imhof’s started to sell the first Sramophones made 
by the forerunners of the present His Master’s 
Voice Company—were in fact the first dealers in 
this country to sell a gramophone, and were also 
the first dealers to be appointed as His Master’s 
Voice Agents. 

1902 
Imhof’s introduced the first seamless metal horn 
in one piece. Obtained contract to supply His 
Master’s Voice. 

1903 
Imhof’s held the first public gramophone recital 
at the Holborn Baths. 


1910 
Imhof’s introduced triangular fibre needles made 
of bamboo. These were the first non-metallic 
needles. 

1916 
Imhof’s introduced the Stentophone. First public 
address type of gramophone operated by com- 
pressed air. 
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Founder 1845 


fone 5 


1919 
Mrs. Kathleen Imhof took over the control of the 
business on the death of Alfred Imhof. 


1924 
Imhof’s commenced supplying radio receivers. 


1925 
Imhof’s introduced the Panatrope, the first home 
electrical reproducer of records, and immediate 
forerunner of the radiogramophone. 


1930 
Mrs. Imhof gave the first gramophone recital ever 
held at the Queen’s Hall. This led to a series of 
monthly gramophone recitals at Imhof’s show- 
rooms. 


1936 
Imhof’s first retailers to offer complete television 
service. 


1937 
Imhof’s introduced IM Long-playing Needles. 


1939 
Imhof’s introduced the IM Pointmaster, the first 
100 per cent. efficient non-metallic needle sharp- 
ener. 


1939-44 
We cannot at present tell you of the immense scope 
of our activities during the war except to say that 
we are contractors to the Admiralty, Air Ministry, 
Ministry of Supply, G.P.O., etc. 








imhof’s well. 
is engaged on 






All enquiries to : 
Alfred Imhof, Ltd. 
112-6 New Oxford 
St., London,W.C.! 


Instrument Cases 
by Imhof’s 


ulpped modern plant 
ne limit sheet metal 
work—Iinstrument Cases, Ampli- 
fiers, Electrical and Mechanical 
Assemblies, Press Work, Metal 
Handles, Collulose-Finishing. 


ENQUIRIES INVITED 
PRIORITY WORK ONLY 
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X 261/2 


K 1072 


K 1009/12 


X 265/268 








Arensky 


Variations on a theme by Tchaikovsky. Op 35a 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


M 506 


Bach 
Four duets for Violin and Viola 
Frederick Grinke and Watson Forbes 


M 507 


Bax 


Quartet in G Major No. | 


The Griller String Quartet K 1058/60 


Borodin 


Selections from Prince Igor 
Artistes of the Bolshoi Theatre, Moscow 


X 272/6 
with the Bolshoi Theatre State Orchestra 





—, 


M 563 


M 564 


M 565 
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New recordings X 267/9 
Roy Henderson (Baritone) 

(a) Milkmaids 

(b) Captain Stratton’s Fancy (Warlock) 
A Soft Day. Op 140 No. 3 (Stanford) 

M 549 
Frederick Grinke (Violin) 
(Accompanied by Ivor Newton) 


From my Homeland (No. 2) (Smetana) 


William Pleeth (Cello) 
and Margaret Good (Piano) 
Phantasy for Cello and Piano (Seiber) 


(Recorded under the auspices of the Committee 
for the Promotion of New Music) 


M 552 








e notable recordings 


Butterworth 


A Shropshire Lad; (Lawrence Housman) 
Loveliest of Trees 

When | was one-and-twenty 

Look not in my eyes 

Think no more, Lad : The lads in their hundreds 
Is my team ploughing ? 

Roy Henderson (Baritone) 


Byrd 


Mass for five voices 
The Fleet Street Choir 


Miaskovsky 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra. Op 44 


David Oistrakh 
with the U.S.S.R. State Orchestra 


Tchaikovsky 
Variations on a Rococo Theme 
for Cello and Orchestra 


Danya Shafran with the Leningrad 
State Philharmonic Orchestra 


Purcell 


(a) | attempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly 
(b) Nymphs and Shepherds 

(a) Sweet, be no longer sad 

(b) Ah! how pleasant 

Astra Desmond (Contralto) 


Scarlatti 


Sonata in C Sharp Major : Sonata in G Major © 
Kathleen Long (Piano) 


on Decca 








HUDDERSFIELD 
CHORAL SOCIETY 


Chorus Master: H. Bardgett 
with the LIVERPOOL PHELHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


“The Hyman of Jesus.” Gustav Holst 
(Words translated from the Apocryphal Acts of St. Johrt) 
C 3399-3400 & CS 3401 
Automatic Couplings CS 7604 & C 7605-6 
(Recorded under the auspices of the British Council) 





REGINALD FOORT 
on his Giant Moller Concert Organ 
“Cambria” Selection— Introducing: 
Men of Harlech; Ab Shenkin; .All thro’ the night; The 


Ash Grove; Sospan Fach; David of the White Rock; 
Land of my Fathers ° 


- = - BD 1082 
JOE LOSS 
The Quack Quack Song” - * 
An hour never passes - = - } BD 5849 


GLENN MILLER 


My renger A Neigh sang in Berkeley 
Square - - BD 5850 
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PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Eugene Ormandy 
Stars and Stripes for ever— March. 
Sousa >DA 1845 
Washington Post— March. Sousa- - 


DAVID ROSE 


and his Orchestra 
Poinciana (Song of the Tree) ; Our Waltz - B9379 


MARIAN ANDERSON 
Piano accompaniment by Franz Rupp 
_ us — bread gata (Negro 
piritual) 
Oh! what a beautiful city (Traditional DA 1846 
Spiritual) - - 


“HUTCH” 
Don’t ever leave me 
I’m going to build a future world - - 


EARL HINES 


and his Orchestra 
(Earl Hines at the Piane) 


Indiana; Ridin’ and Jivin’ - - - 
JIMMY YANCEY 


(Piano Solos) 
State Street Special - . - - 
Tell ’°em about me . - ~ 


-} BD 1088 


B 9375 


B 9381 





Nancy Evans 
Joan Hammond 
Myra Hess 
Moiseiwitsch 








Sir Henry Wood’s Promenade Concerts 
JUBILEE SEASON 


THESE ARTISTS RECORD EXCLUSIVELY FOR 


Dennis Noble 
Gladys Ripley 
Solomon 

Maggie Teyte 
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EDITORIAL 


T= British Council continues its good 
work, The latest godchild is Vaughan 
Williams’ Fifth Symphony in TD major. 
Once upon a time this would probably 
have been issued by H.M.V. on red discs, 
and the fact that it is obtainable at a com- 
paratively popular price on plum discs 
compensates to some extent for the tax. 
Barbirolli is the conductor and the Hallé 
Orchestra are the players. I should call 
this symphony a more typical expression 
of English music than anything the British 
Council has sponsored so far. I say 
“‘ English ” advisedly, for notwithstanding 
the Welsh origins of the composer this 
Symphony is English to the core. Curiously 
enough I started to play it just as. these 
idiotic Germans were beginning to show 
off their latest Nuremberg toy and the 
contrast between the serene music and the 
minds of those sinister lunatics was plenary 
in its assurance of ultimate peace. This 
symphony is long, too long perhaps—but 
then I always feel the same about a June 
day, and the length of a June day is not 
really something at which we want to 
grumble very much. Schubert’s C major 
Symphony is too long, but who has ever 
craved to shorten it ? I noticed that in his 
admirable review W.R.A. gave this work 
the epithet ‘ mellifluous,” and that is 
exactly what it is. I should like to think 
that “ mellifluous ” was an epithet worth 
gaining because it is the epithet used for 
my own prose in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
There were moments when I was reminded 
of that lovely rhapsody The Lark Ascending, 
and there were many other moments when 
I was reminded of Delius in his most 
beguiling mood. Mention of Delius in his 
most beguiling mood is the signal to salute 
a most exquisite performance by Albert 
Sammons and Kathleen Long and an 
admirable recording by Decca of his Third 
Sonata for Violin and Piano on three 
ten-inch red discs, with the third movement 
of Schubert’s Third Sonatine on the sixth 
side. This enchanting sonata was begun 
when the Germans were drawing near to 
the French home of Delius in their previous 
outrage against Europe. Then it was laid 
aside and dictated to Eric Fenby in 1930. 
By the time these words are in print the 
pilotless planes may have ceased to be a 
nuisance, but if they are still about I can 
imagine no better mental antidote than 
Vaughan Williams’s Fifth Symphony and 
Delius’s Third Violin Sonata. The music 
is as completely languorous and restful as 
any even Delius ever wrote and it is guar- 
anteed to make Southern England when 
attacked by pilotless planes seem a 
‘“murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves.” 


There was another violin and piano 
sonata last month, and that was Schumann’s 
A minor Op. 105, played by Adolf Busch 
and Rudolf Serkin on two red twelve-inch 
H.M.V. discs. I do not think this sonata 
will ever become as much a favourite of 
mine as No. 2 in D minor, Op. 121, which 
was recorded by the Menuhins ; but it has 
enough of the composer’s peculiar charm 
to make us grateful for the issue of a work 
not often heard either on the concert plat- 
form or .over the wireless, I cannot help 
reflecting with pride upon the cultural 
achievement of the gramophone in provid- 
ing the world—the free world that is—with 
a sonata like this in the fifth year of this 
foul war. Poor Schumann. He was a good 
German, and when he lost his reason it 
was at the expense of himself not of 
humanity. 


Le Rouet d’Omphale Omphale’s Spinning 
Wheel was one of the earliest black-label 
orchestral recordings of H.M.V. That and 
an excerpt from Samson and Delilah with the 
Danse Macabre represented Saint-Saéns 
perhaps as long as 20 years ago in the 
H.M.V. catalogue. I fancy Sir Landon 
Ronald was the conductor of those two first 
recordings. Nowadays we are apt to take 
for granted these veterans of old Saturday 
nights at Queen’s Hall with the Promenade 
Concerts ; but Dr. Malcolm Sargent and 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
have managed to avoid doing that in their 
performance of Saint-Saens Symphonic 
Poems on a twelve-inch dark-blue Col- 
umbia disc. This is a delightful record 
beautifully recorded, and though it received 
its first performance in orchestral form as 
long ago as 1872 when Vaughan Williams 
was a baby in arms the wheel still spins 
melodies as enjoyable to-day as when they 
were first composed 

Another welcome recording from 
Columbia 1s Beethoven’s Sonata for Horn 
and Piano, Op. 17. It could not be better 
played by Dennis Brain and Denis Mat- 
thews, and they make an ideal combination. 
The horn was always one of Beethoven’s 
favourite instruments, and there are many 
moments in the piano sonatas when one 
feels he was thinking as much of the horn 
as of the piano. In the concert hall the oboe 
looks the most difficult instrument to play, 
and on the gramophone the horn sounds 
the most difficult instrument to play. That 
Dennis Brain makes it sound so easy is the 
proof of his accomplishment. This record- 
ing on two dark-blue Columbia discs would 
be my personal choice among the records 
issued during the last three months. 


The most unsightly gap on my shelf of 
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operas is The Barber of Seville. 1 do not ask 
for it now, but it is really preposterous to 
be without the greatest comic opera ever 
written or ever likely to be written. There 
is a complete recording by the La Scala 
Company with Stracciari as Figaro and 
Borgioli as Almaviva, but it has never 
been published here, and for some myster- 
ious reason it uses Mozart’s Figaro Overture 
instead of Rossini’s own, the recording of 
which by Toscanini and the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra is one of the gems 
of the gramophone. I hope when we do get 
an album it will not be in English. However, 
if we are to have English versions the 
translation by Natalie Macfarren seems 
comparatively innocuous. I say “ seems ”’ 
because in two duets on a_ twelve-inch 
plum H.M.V. disc Mr. Webster Booth as 
Almaviva was too indistinct and I had to 
rely on Mr. Dennis Noble as Figaro to 
form an opinion about the translator’s 
ability. Both singers are in good voice, and 
they have the advantage of being accom- 
panied by the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Basil Cameron. This is a 
good record and provides an interesting 
example of how much Sullivan owed to 
Rossini. I once heard The Barber of 
Seville in the Athens Opera House sung by 
Rosina in Greek, Almaviva in Italian, and 
by Figaro in French. It triumphantly 
survived even that. 


A paradox of this war is that the omly 
song which has caught the fancy of our 
troops is a German song, Lilli Marlene. 
So far I think I like Turner Layton’s per- 
formance on a ten-inch Columbia disc, the 
best of those I have heard. I understand 
the original singer was a woman. I wish 
one of our readers with the Mediterranean 
Forces would give us an authoritative 
account of when this song became popular. 
I am told that the B.B.C. was much per- 
turbed because our own troops in North 
Africa always insisted on tuning in to the 
German wireless for their light music, and 
that desperate efforts were made to provide 
an English singing sweetie to cut out her 
German rival. These legends grow, and 
before this legend grows any more I should 
be grateful for an authentic history of this 
episode. If in fact Lilli Marlene was the 
favourite song, does it not suggest that this 
infernal crooning by Cockneys with syn- 
thetic American accents, male and female, 
is not so popular as the B.B.C. thinks it is. 
There is something which comes perilously 
near to degradation in the music put out 
on the B.B.C. on most nights between 
eleven o’clock and midnight. Some of the 
songs in their performance, words and 
music encourage the enemy to suppose 
there are still enough decadent nitwits in 
this country to enable him to get out of 
the mess he is in. We in this country know 
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that such drooling sentimentality means 
nothing, but we cannot afford to muslead a 
nation like the German which takes a 
masochistic delight in being misled. I 
am glad that on the whole the recording 
companies have refrained from issuing the 
soggiest tripe with which we are fed by 
the wireless. The companion to Lilli 
Marlene on the other side of the Turner 
Layton disc is Jn a Friendly Little Harbour, 
which is as sweet as bread and milk used 
to be. 


Miss Austra Bourne 


I have had an opportunity of hearing a 
remarkable soprano recently whom I com- 
mend to the attention of the recording 
angels. Miss Austra Bourne is an Australian 
singer trained in Italy where she was 
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singing in opera at the outbreak of war, 
and so found herself for some time in an 
internment camp. She gave with extreme 
accomplishment a difficult programme at 
the Wigmore Hall, which included the 
Queen of the Night music and the Mad 
Scene from Lucia. It is not easy to sing the 
Mad Scene on a concert platform, and Miss 
Bourne sang it perfectly. La Capinera is 
another test of a good coloratura soprano, 
and I have never if ever heard it better 
sung. The middle register of her voice is 
of altogether exceptional beauty, and an 
occasional tightness in her high notes was 
probably due to nervousness. We lack 
good British coloratura sopranos well 
trained in bel canto, and Miss Bourne’s 
voice has an emotional and dramatic 
quality which is rare indeed in such 
singers. Compton MACKENZIE. 





READERS’ CHOICE 
IN SYMPHONIES 


FEBRUARY 1942 — MARCH 1944 
By ALAN GRANT 


EVENTY-FIVE different recordings of sym- 

phonies have been placed in readers’ lists of 
favourite records since the beginning of this 
feature in THE GRAMOPHONE, as against ninety- 
three of concertos. Not a great difference, but 
when it is noticed that the symphonies in highest 
favour with our readers (as a representative 
body of musical people) are mainly those of the 
most cheerful, vigorous and sparkling nature it 
becomes obvious that these tonic qualities— 
found in concerto-form most of all—are appre- 
ciated and beloved beyond all others in orches- 
tral music. A fair number of symphonies of a 
more solemn nature have also been picked out 
for these lists, but on the whole it may be said 
that the ultimate choice of the majority falls on 
those orchestral works which inspire the greatest 
feeling of robust happiness in the listener. 

The symphonies of Mozart and Haydn at 
once jump to mind in this connection, their 
digestible size an added attraction, and the 
Mozart Symphonies are in fact the prime 
favourites of our readers, with a pronounced 
preference for the G Minor Symphony (No. 40), 
which is recommended five times. Four 
different recordings are mentioned and the 
magnificent Beecham set—Columbia LX656-8 
—has two votes. Mr. J. M. S. Nicholson, of 
Belfast, calls it “‘ a truly outstanding work and 
in the hands of the conductor who always does 
a composer full justice” ; and Mr. F. Cyril 
Tomlinson, of Derby, adds that it is “* wistfully 
gay music, brilliantly interpreted by that 
master of Mozart.” The alternative Columbia 
version on DX31-33 does not compare with the 
Beecham recording, but there are two excellent 
H.M.V. sets. One is by Toscanini and the 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, on H.M.V. 
DB3790-2 (“ Mozart, Toscanini and H.M.V. 
at their best,” declares L/Cpl. G. A. Spire, 
M.E.F.), and the other by Koussevitzky and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra on H.M.V. 
DB2343-5, which Mr. Colin S. Goodman, of 
Wolverhampton, describes as “ crystal clear.” 
Next in popularity among our readers is 
No. 34 in C, which is included in three lists. 
Mr. Michael Thomas, of Bristol, has an old 
Columbia recording (no longer available) of 
what he calls “surely Mozart’s loveliest 


symphony,” and Mr. J. M. S. Nicholson, of 
Belfast, gives high praise to the current Beecham 
recording on Columbia LX920-22, finding 
‘“‘ performance and recording both exquisite.” 
Over a year later, Gnr. E. A. Welling, M.E.F., 
grows even more enthusiastic about this 
recording. ‘“‘ Scintillating, adorable Mozart,” 
he says, “‘ heavenly slow movement lovingly 
caressed by Beecham.” The Haffner Symphony 
(No. 35 in D) follows with two recommenda- 
tions for Beecham again (Columbia LX851-3), 
and there are also two votes for No. 28 in C,a 
delicate and charming little work of which no 
recording is at present available. The 39th in 
E flat and the 41st in C (the Jupiter)—the other 
members of the great triumvirate—each appear 
once only, the former perfectly played by 
Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra on Columbia LXg27-9, and the 
latter by Walter and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra on H.M.V. DB3428-31 (“ A brilliant 
interpretation of a great and magnificent 
work.”) A deleted recording of No. 25 in G 
minor is also mentioned on one list. . 

Five of Haydn’s Symphonies, fulfilling very 
much the same requirements as Mozart’s and 
above all tonic in effect, are each mentioned 
once. These are No. 93 in D (LX721-3), 
No. 95 in D (Decca K798-9), No. 99 in E flat 
(LX505-7), No. 104 in D (DB4615-7), and the 
** Clock” Symphony in D minor (D1668-71). 

We come next to the Beethoven Symphonies, 
and it is interesting to find that, although all 
except the Second and Eighth are included, 
only two of them—the First and the Seventh— 
receive three voteseach. Taking them in order, 
we find that both Mr. R. A. Hastings, of 
Strood, and Mr. Kenneth C. Shard, of Wem- 
bley Park, recommend the recording by 
Weingartner and the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra (Col. LX677-9) of the First Symphony. 
“* Magnificent recording and playing of delight- 
ful early Beethoven,” says Mr. Hastings, and 
Mr. Shard thinks it is an “ outstanding per- 
formance of fascinating Mozartian Beethoven.” 
Mr. Colin S. Goodman, of Wolverhampton, on 
the other hand, has the recording by Toscanini 
and the B.B.C. Orchestra on H.M.V. DB3537- 
40, and he calls it a “‘ magnificent recording and 
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performance of one of Beethoven’s happiest 
works.” I find an extra touch of sparkle in the 
Toscanini version, and again it is the light- 
hearted cheerfulness of the work which has 
such strong appeal. Mr. J. E. Chilcott makes 


. this point clearer still when he says, of the 


scherzo from the Seventh Symphony in A (Tos- 
canini and N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra— 
H.M.V. DB2986-g0): ‘‘ An excellent record 
to cheer up that Monday morning feeling.” 
Sub.-Lieut. D. A. Rimmer and Mr. A. V. H. 
Gandy, of Cardiff share my own preference for 
the Columbia recording of the Seventh Sym- 
phony by Weingartner and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra on LX484-8. They find it 
a vivid interpretation and the recording 
** crystal clear.” 

The Sixth Symphony in F (the Pastoral) appears 
in two lists. Sgt. F. H. Smyth, R.A.S.C., has 
the recording by Walter and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (H.M.V. DBgo51-5) and 
he thinks that ‘‘ Beethoven would have ap- 
proved of this recording.”” L/Cpl. G. A. Spire 
chooses the Toscanini recording with the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra on DB3333-7, adding this 


comment: ‘ Hackneyed term ‘ beautiful’ 
describes the music. Wind instruments reach 
their peak.” To my mind, too, this set is 


perfectly played and expressed throughout. 
The Third (Eroica), Fourth, Fifth and Ninth 
(Choral) Symphonies are each mentioned 
once, and the following recordings are recom- 
mended. They are the best available. 
grd: H.MAV. DB2346-51. Koussevitzky and 
London Phil. Orch. 
4th: H.M.V. DB3896-9. 
B.B.C. Sym. Orch. 
5th: Col. DX516-9. 
London Phil. Orch. 
gth: Col. LX413-20. 
Vienna Phil. Orch. 
Schubert follows in the succession of great 
symphonic writers, and four of his symphonies 
appear in our lists, with two votes for the 
joyous Fifth and the Great C major. Gunner 
F. E. M. Blyth, of Southsea, says of the Beecham 
recording of the Fifth (LX 785-8) that it is “a 
gem for those who are looking for something off 
the beaten track. A superb production by all 
concerned,” and Mr. D. E. Hanson, of Leigh, 
who has an older recording by the Berlin State 
Opera Orchestra on H.M.V. D2070-2, finds it 
‘* guaranteed to banish any form of blues. Four 
delicious and exciting movements.” Mr. J. M.S. 
Nicholson and Mr. Colin S. Goodman, of 
Wolverhampton, favour much more solid fare 
in the fine recording of the massive C major 
Symphony by Walter and the London Symphony 
Orchestra on H.M.V. DB3607-12. Both are 
agreed that it is a great work (‘‘ Schubert’s 
masterpiece’) and a masterly performance. 
Mr. Roy T. Budden, Chairman of the North- 
West London Gramophone Society, includes in 
his list the Barbirolli recording of th: “‘ Tragic” 
Symphony (No. 4 in C minor)—H.M.V. DB 
82 His comment is: ‘‘ Less known than 
the ‘ Unfinished,’ this is equally rewarding and 
is tolerably recorded.” The records of the 
Third Symphony, brought forward by another 
reader, have unfortunately now been deleted. 
Three out of Brahms’ four symphonies have 
been mentioned by readers, and the First and 
Third appear twice. Mr. Dennis Wheeler, of 
Southampton, is enthusiastic about the recent 
Toscanini recording of the First with the N.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. DB6124-8). He 
finds it an unforgettable performance and adds 
that “Toscanini plays this masterpiece with the 
fire of youth.” Then, a few months later, Mr. 
Thomas Webber, of Plymouth, backs the more 
conservative interpretation of this symphony 
by Weingartner and the London Symphony 
Orchestra on Columbia LX833-7. ‘ Good 
Brahms from start to finish,”’ he says, “‘ and to 
my mind Weingartner’s treatment is just 


Toscanini and 
Weingartner and 


Weingartner and 
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right !” Anyway—two very good recordings 
to choose from. 

Mr. Reginald Chatterton, of Edgware, and 
Mr. K. y Roberts, of Southgate, sponsor two 
different recordings of the Third Symphony—one 
by Weingartner and the London Philharmonic 
on Columbia LX748-51, and the other by 
Walter and the Vienna Philharmonic on 
H.M.V. DB2933-6. Both are excellent, but 
there is a kind of careless rapture about the 
H.M.V. version which is really inspired and 
which makes it my own choice. One reader 
mentions the Fourth Symphony, recorded by 
Walter and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, 
on H.M.V. DB2253-7 and finds it ‘a com- 
pletely satisfying performance of one of the 
world’s greatest symphonies.” 

Of the six Tchaikovsky symphonies, four have 
been mentioned, and the most popular is the 
Fourth in F minor, which appears three times. 
Trooper J. A. Gray, M.E.F., and Mr. J. E. 
Wright, of Orpington, both recommend the 
magnificent recording by Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on H.M.V. 
DB2899-2903 which they call “ heroic” and 

“‘ conducted by one who understands his own 
countryman’s music.” Mr. Oliver Randall of 
Sidcup, however, prefers the Columbia version 
by Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw 
Orchestra (L.2366-70) which he finds a “* superb 
polished performance.” 

Mr. Julian Duffee, Jr., of Alabama, includes 
in his list the Beecham rendering of the Fifth 
Symphony (L.X869-873) which he says is “ our 
favourite reading of that , sym hony with the 
greatest popular appeal,” | Mr. John D 
Derbyshire, of Shasediees, speaking of the 
Slow Movement only, recommends the record- 
ing by Lambert and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra on H.M.V. C3089-90. It is “‘ tenderly 
and at times thrillingly played,” he says—and 
indeed it is one of the finest plum label sets 
obtainable. 

The Sixth Symphony (the Pathétique) also 
appears on two lists, although Mr. David G. 
Allen, of New Malden, refers to the first move- 
ment only, as played by Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on H.M.V. 
D1g23-4—to Mr. Allen’s mind “the best 
interpretation of the finest movement ever 
written for a symphony.” Mr. E. J. Bright, of 
Lymington, finds the recording by the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Furt- 
wangler, “‘ one of the most perfect album sets 
ever issued.” This is H.M.V. DB4609-14. 
One reader also has a special affection for the 
hn J fag mcs. (the Polish) which he describes 

charming and neglected work” (DB 
3837-41). 

Only one of Dvotak’s symphonies finds a 
place in “ Readers’ Choice” and that is 
unquestionably the best of them—the Fourth in 
G. The recording is a thrilling one by Talich 
and the Czech Philharmonic on H.M.V. 
DB26g1-5. Mr. Roy T. Budden’s comment is: 
“ After many playings one is still moved by 
this work. Perfectly interpreted, it’s worth 
several ‘New Worlds’ to me”; and Mr. 
W. C. F. Sarson, of Cockfosters, goes into 
further detail. ‘‘ Dvorak at his best,”’ he says. 
“* Work full of tunes, recording very fine without 
excessive volume. Lovely string tone.” 

Sibelius is also represented by only one 
symphony—the Fifth and best-known. Two 
readers cherish the recording by Koussevitzky 
and the Boston Symphony Orchestra on H.M.V. 
DB3168-71. Mr. F. W. Leakey, of Welwyn 
Gadi City, calls it a “superb performance 
of a work of heroic dimensions and _breath- 
taking grandeur”; and Mr. J. R. Culshaw, 
of Southport, finds it “strong, almost over- 
powering music. Finale main theme is simple 
and elemental, but one of the greatest in all 
ai music. Recording good.” 

A very large number of symphonies have also 
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been quoted by composers whose complete 
symphonic output is not so large nor so well- 
established in public affection in this country, 
in some cases perhaps because it is contempor- 
ary. Two of these symphonies are rated very 
high in readers’ esteem with three votes each, 
the first being the “‘ Classical ”? Symphony in D by 
Prokofiev. Mr. C. W. Rodmell is the first to 
include this work on his list and his comment 
is: “A short and entertaining symphony 
played with fine zest.” (The recording is by 
Koussevitzky and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra—H.M.V. D1857 1-8). Mr. Tony 
Puddy again includes it as “‘ a delightful — 
played with exquisite accuracy”; and 

J. C. Bretherton, of South Moreton, is am 
more enthusiastic—‘‘ Refreshing music, 
superbly rendered. Sparkling wit and beauty 
combined, particularly in - and and 4th 
movements.’ 

Then, in striking contrast, we have Vaughan 
Williams’ Fourth Symphony in F minor, recom- 
mended for the first time way back in July, 
1942, by Mr. Roy T. Budden, as “ grim, 
magnificent music, not for fainthearts,” des- 
cribed in March, 1943, by Mr. F. W. Leakey, 
of Welwyn Garden City, as “an electrifying 
synthesis of contemporary violence—immensely 
significant’; and again brought forward in 
March, 1944, by Mr. A. H. J. Diamant, of 
Ealing, as “one of Vaughan Williams’ most 
profound works and more clearly expressive of 
our time than his new Fifth Symphony.” The 
recording here is a superb one by the B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by the com- 
poser, on H.M.V. DB3367-70. 

The Roy Harris single-movement Symphony 
No. 3 (H.M.V. DB6137-8, Boston Symphony 
Orchestra under Koussevitzky) has also created 
a deep impression on two of our modern- 
minded readers. Again Mr. F. W. Leakey 
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recommends it as “‘a bitter and convulsive 
pageant of modern America” ; and Mr. H. L. 
Lefcovitch, of Leicester, adds that “ your 
peacefulness is broken by this stern and at times 
harsh music of modern America. Harris is a 
man with a message !’’ Then—to soothe the 
savage breast—two of our readers suggest the 
fascinating little Abel Symphony in E flat played 
by the Boyd Neel String Orchestra on Decca 
Ko44. Sgt. F. H. Smyth, R.A.S.C., quotes it as 

“really good. string work and a very cheerful 
composition” ; and L/Cpl. E. T. Bryant, of 
Durban, finds it “ more interesting out-of-the- 
way music from this enterprising conductor. 
A gem few seem to have discovered.” 

The remainder of the symphonies in this 
group naturally represent a very wide range of 
taste, but each has the backing of one music- 
lover enthusiastic enough to put the reasons for 
his choice in writing, for the benefit of other 
interested people. As it is impossible for space 
reasons to give these details again, this worthy 
recommendation will suffice, I hope, to send 
many more readers off on a pleasurable voyage 
of exploration and discovery in the realm of 
symphonic music. 

H. 0 V. D1230-5—Elgar’s Symphony No. 2 in E 


H. M. V. C2986-89—Bizet’s Symphony No. 1 in C. 
H. oP eo DB1554-€—Borodin’s Symphony No. 2 in 


H. MI v. DB5780-4—Rachmaninov’ s Symphony 
No. 3 in A minor. 

H.M.V. C3319-24—Moeran’s Symphony in G 
minor. 

H.M.V. DB3613-22—Mahler’s Ninth Symphony. 

H.M.V. DB2605-7—Mendelssohn’s Symphony 
No. 4 in A (Italian). 

H.M.V.DB3991-6-Shostakovitch Symphony No.5. 

Decca X114-8—Vaughan Williams London Sym- 


phony. 





SPANISH AND ITALIAN CHARMS 


~ [By W. R. ANDERSON 


A’ in my French Music article (June) I 
will keep chiefly to lighter pieces, and 
deal only with those (some of them) now 
in our domestic catalogues. The “‘ classics ” 
will not be much in mind ; for Italy that 
means avoiding opera ; for Spain, there is 
less need to be restricted, for the greater 
part of the exceedingly attractive Spanish 
music of the past half-century is orchestral. 
Pedro Morales, composer, conductor and 
poet, said “ The Spaniard is a dramatist 
and a painter by temperament. ” Witness 
the grandeur of artists’ colour and imagina- 
tion. There is little lyric poetry. Mysticism 
is strong, but it brings about, said Morales, 
“the materialisation of the most abstract 
ideas.”” Spanish musicians are visualisers, 
most truly rapt away by things seen: 
hence they don’t write chamber music, but 
theatre music, symphonic poems, and songs. 
The Spanish nationalistic flavour seems 
to pall less readily than that of some other 
nations ; though we foreigners probably 
lose a lot of the fine distinctions between 
the various provincial styles. Though the 
composers Falla, Granados, Albeniz, Turina 
have written so ‘much delightful work, they 
are not strongly represented in current 
lists. Falla’s La 
Brujo need scarcely more than mention: 
pretty well everyone knows them, and can 
easily recall the records. The rest of Falla’s 
output is little recorded. The folk-song 
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treatments, done by Parlophone and Decca, 
seem likely to attract many. Supervia gave 
us delicious performances on Parlo. RO 
20117-8-g: seven songs which Nancy 
Evans also sang for Decca (X197-8). A 
Harriet Cohen recent Falla is Col. DX1131. 

Granados’ Goyescas are not done in full, 
as they should be, preferably by Rubin- 
stein, in the piano form. He has given us 
No. 4, the well-known Maja, for H.M.V. ; 
so has Joyce, for Parlo. We have a Bos- 
tonian Intermezzo, and two Dances on B1553. 
These, originally for piano, are here in 
orchestral shape. The coaxing Andalusa, by 
Casals, is a snap (DA1015) ; I prefer it to 
Menuhin’s violin (DB3500) for this par- 
ticular piece: a matter of the colour. 
Supervia has it as a song. She also has 
(alas, had), well worth hearing, the set of 
‘Tonadillas (Parlo. RO20324-5). 

Albeniz’s slighter talent gives us fewer 
examples on records. Cordoba, by Argen- 
tina, the dancer, with castanets, I have not 
heard (Parlo. R921). This firm has also a 
few Falla and Granados pieces danced to 
by the same artist. A Tango is very popular, 
being done by Col., Decca, Parlo. and 
H.M.V. in a diversity of ways. It is listed 
as Op. 165, No. 2. Albeniz wrote a good 
deal of mere amusement-music. There is a 
Malaguefia by Kreisler and also by Cortot 
(presumably different pieces), and a Navarra 
and Seville by Rubinstein, which is worth 
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napping (DB1257); and Seguidillas, by 
Cortot (DA1121), and you. about complete 
the tale. What we want (or, let me speak 
for myself) is Iberia. 

It will be noticed that almost all the 
sizeable Spanish pieces have either not 
been recorded, or have gone. There is, for 
example, no Nights in the Gardens of Spain in 
the list now. Falla is neglected in this 
respect. There is just one of Turina’s 
glowing festal pictures for piano and 
orchestra which is available: the Rapsodica 
Sinfonica (Joyce: Parlo. E11299). (June, 
1936: A.R.—“ bewitching melodies,” 
“sensuous shimmer,” “ pure joy through- 
out’). A.R. also napped Ida Haendel’s 
new Albeniz and Falla, Decca, K1073. 

The modern Italians, naturally enough, 
have little for us outside vocal art, their 
eternal passion. You really have to go back 
to the classics there. But Casella might well 
be better represented. There is only the 
natty Tarantella, which Dr. Scholes chose 
for his Col. History example (DB1788) ; and 
Castelnuovo-Tedesco, a sometimes quite 
distinguished setter of Shakespeare, is 
represented by a Vivo played by the 
great guitarist, Segovia (H.M.V. DB3243 ; 
March, 1941, p. 222). The lush, juicy 
orchestral fruits of Respighi can be tasted in 
his arrangements of old lute airs, though 
it’s a long trail that leads from the light lute 
to the shining orchestral cohorts that 
Respighi loved to deploy: but he could be 
delicate at need, as he shows here (Decca 
X256-7-8). Both Decca and H.M.V. have 
his extremely well-known Boutique Fantasque 
ballet suite, though the latter gives it three 
records to the former’s one (K611: the 
other is C2846-8). Col. has his Birds suite : 
he had a collector’s fondness for gathera- 
tions (LX411-12: Brussels Orch. and 
Défauw—now conducting one of the big 
American orchestras: we remember him 
well in chamber music here.) 

We get a different sort of refreshment 
when we turn from Respighi’s refurbishings 
of old things to the old-timers themselves. 
The orchestral world, if less gaudy, shows 
greater power. Keeping to fairly light 
things, I recommend the delicate, un- 
assuming Pergolesi Concertino that the Boyd 
Neels did for Decca (X148-9). This has a 
Vivaldi fill-up. Two other bits of Pergolesi 
are all I find : Supervia in an arietta, Se tu 
mami, which I do not know (Parlo. 
RO20257) ; and some extracts](in French) 
from the delicious little turning-the-tables 
opera, La Serva Padrona (Decca LY6014). 

Corelli’s grace and humanity blend 
sweetly in that Concerto Grosso I have often 
praised, the Christmas Night. Parlophone’s 
recording was deleted this year. There 
remains H.M.V.’s (L.S.O., with Walter: 
DB3639-40). On the lyra viol, a small 
bass-viol tuned to play music of the lute 
type, Natalie Dolmetsch plays a Corelli 
Sarabande ; so we get the ancientry in as 
nearly a perfect reproduction as possible 
(Col. DB1 187). 

Who can overpraise Landowska in the 
remarkable Domencio Scarlatti sonatas ? 
She has twenty, in the H.M.V. Scarlatti 
Society’s set. Another collection, Casadesus’ 
(Col.) is gone ; Pessl’s is left: There is a 
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sonata, by Hess on the piano (H.M.V. 
BDg035), and two by Horowitz (DB2847) ; 
but not even my admiration for fine pianism 
moves me from the surety that the harpsi- 
chord is the only apt instrument for 
Scarlatti. If his music is not highly signifi- 
cant poetically, it has lyrical appeal, rich 
loquacity, the most wine-like gaiety, a key 
daring remarkable for its day. This con- 
temporary of Bach’s is, we may say, a 
counterpart of Watteau in his light-hearted 
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grace and serene elegance. We ‘could be 
heartened, to-day, could we not, by the 
revival of such a spirit ? 

(Please note a small printer’s error of 
bracketing which gave a wrong sense to a 
phrase in my article on French Music: 
June, page 2, col. 1, two-thirds of the way 
down: in the reference to Elgar, I wrote 
that he “‘ directly taught nobody ” ; please 
place the end bracket, therefore, after 
** generation.”’) 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


Philadelphia Orchestra (Ormandy) : 
Stars and Stripes forever : Wash- 
ington Post (Sousa). H.M.V DA1845 
(10 ins., 6s. 73d.). 

I remember being at a concert in the 
South of England at which a first-class 
orchestra gave a really electrifying per- 
formance of ‘“‘ The Stars and Stripes.” I 
almost expected everyone would get up at 
the end and cheer. Instead they patted 
gently together their tepid and complacent 
palms with an air of indulgent disapproval. 
Sousa, they evidently felt, was vulgar. 

Our best orchestras should play more 
light music : for good light music is made 
by good craftsmen and deserves the best 
playing possible. I don’t feel able to decide 
whether or not these two famous marches 
are a bit overdriven because they may like 
them this way in America. I’d like for 
instance, a little broader treatment of the 
Trio of “Stars and Stripes” with its 
enchanting counter-melody for piccolo, and, 


the balance here could be better. But this 
is a very heartening recording. 
Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 


(Sargent) : Overture in the Italian 
J Style in C major (Schubert). Colum- 
bia DX1157 (12 ins., 6s. 73d.). 


At the time Schubert wrote his two 
Overtures in the Italian style—it was in 
1817—Rossini’s operas were the rage. He 
had been, with some friends, to a per- 
formance of Tancredi and came away full 
of special praise for the Rossinian overture. 
Such overtures, Schubert said, it would be 
quite easy to write at short notice. His 
friends suggested that he should try his 
hand at the game and offered a good glass 
of wine as reward. Hence the two Italian 
overtures. 

Schubert catches the general features of 
the style, but cannot successfully reproduce 
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the lightness of texture, or the sparkle, 
elegance, and wit of the Italian master. 
The Overture has a slow introduction and 
then comes the usual allegro, with two 
delightful tunes in it. The playing is full of 
life and, apart from a few defects in balance, 
the recording is excellent. 


CHORAL 


Nottingham Oriana Choir (Conducted 
by Roy Henderson). Accompanied 
by Dennis Brain and Norman Del 
Mar (horns), Gwendolen Mason 
(harp). Hymn to the Waters (Gustav 
Holst) : Whene’er the Sounding 
Harp is heard, Op. 17, No. 1 
(Brahms) M560. Come away, 
death, Op. 17, No. 2: The Gar- 
dener, Op. 17, No. 3; M561. The 
death of Trenar, Op. 17, No.4 
(Brahms), M562. All ro ins., Decca’s 
5s. 44 each. 


Brahms’ set of part songs for female 
voices with accompaniment for two horns 
and harp, Op. 17, belong to the year 1857, 
when he was teacher and director of music 
to the Princess Fredericka of Detmold. At 
this little court he was free to do much as 
he liked and it interested him to make, 
amongst other things, these experiments in 
romantic colouring. Clara Schumann 
called the work his ‘‘ wonderful poetic harp 
songs ’?: which is not a very accurate des- 
cription, for the horn parts are very 
important. 

In the first song, words by Ruperti, the 
two horns are in unison, sounding a 
romantic call, while the harp has character- 
istic arpeggios. There are two verses, both 
with the same lovely tune, and an instru- 
mental coda 

At first one feels that the setting of 
Shakespeare’s “‘ Come away death” is a 
misfit, but the song grows on one even if 
the true pathos of the words has eluded 
Brahms. ‘“ The Gardener,’’ words by 
Eichendorf, is light and charming and 
brings just the contrast needed before the 
final and heroic number “ Fingal’s Song,” 
to words by Ossian. 

As the words are not clear here is a short 
quotation. “ He is fallen, pale beneath the 
Sword of Cuthallin. Trenar, graceful 
Trenar, died, O maid of Inistore. His grey 
dogs are howling at home : they see his 
passing ghost. His bow is in the hall un- 
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Rimingtons take the whole of 
their record quota in good music 


Opposite. the Hippodrome and a stone’s throw 
‘from Leicester Square, Rimingtons have a 
fine position for selling records of swing, 
topical hits and so forth. 


But far more important than our location on 
the map is the position we occupy in the 
musical world—that is why I decided long 
ago to take the whole of our record quota 


in good music. 


This, however, is unfortunately not an 
advertisement for records. (How I wish it 
justifiably could be!) It would be very easy 
‘to make all sorts of promises, and just as 
easy—supplies being what they are—to fall 


down in performance. 


~ 


I can only say that as quotas are based upon 
pre-quotas sales our own allocation is a good 
one, and that by taking it all in good music 
we minimise the restriction in supplies as 


much as possible. FRED SMITH 


RIMINGTONS 


RIMINGTON VAN WYCK LTD. 


42-43, CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 GERRARD 1171 
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DX 1157 


JULY RECORDS 


LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
Overture in the Italian Style in C Major. 
Schubert - - - - - - = = = 


ISOBEL BAILLIE 


with the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


Acis and Galatea. Handel. 
DX 1158 





Recit.: O didst thou Know? - - - =| - 
Aria: As when the Dove- - - - - = = 
RAWICZ and LANDAUER 


Prelude in C Sharp Minor, Op.3,No.2 - - - 
Prelude in G Minor, Op. 23, No. 5. Rachmaninoff. } 0B 2144 
orr, Rawicz and Landauer © = © © © © © «= 


TURNER LAYTON 


Deep River- - - - - = 2 se ee 
Thou art risen my Beloved- - - - - - - } FB 3031 


FRANK SINATRA 
with Harry James and his Orchestra 
All or nothing at All- - - - - - - = - 
Gian ©) Soe Siero Sr Ss ce DB 2145 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN 


and his Hawaiian Serenaders 
Romantic Waltzes (No. 3) 


Introducing: | love you Truly; The naughty Waltz ; 
Just for a While: Mon Bijou; Dear Love, my Love; 
Dreamy Melody - - - - - = - = = © FB 3029 


CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


'llwalk Alone- - - - - - - - - © = 
There’s nothing like Musics - - - - = = } resus 


VICTOR SILVESTER 


and his Ballroom Orchestra 


Journey’s End - - - - - - - - - = = 
isawyoufirst- - ------+-2+-+- \ FB 3032 
One Love; Dipsy Doodle - - - - - - - FB 3033 
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in her delightful 
songs from “The Quaker Girl” 


A Quaker Girl 
Tony from America 
DB 2146 
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strung. No sound is on the hill of his hinds. 
Weep on the rock of roaring winds, O maid 
of Inistore.” This bit of spurious Celtic 
poetry requires a few footnotes. The maid 
of Inistore was the daughter of the king of 
one of the islands in the Orkneys known by 
that name. Trenar was a brother to the 
king of one of the Shetland Islands. 

Trenar’s dogs were credited with being 
psychic and it was thought that the spirits 
of heroes went out on to the hills of their 
country. 

Brahms sets the ballad with great resource 
and gives his music a folk-song like 
character. Particularly lovely is the un- 
accompanied section describing the howling 
of the dogs. The singers do well in all these 
part songs but their diction is poor and one 
would welcome more tone in the upper 
reaches of the soprano parts. They sound 
rather thin in that quarter. As usual no 
distinction is made between f and pp, but 
whether the conductor or the recording 
engineer is at fault I cannot say. Knowing 
Roy Henderson’s artistry I suspect the 
latter. 

On the spare side there is one of Holst’s 
fine Choral Hymns from the Rig-Veda. 

A copy of the music, needless to say, 
adds greatly to the enjoyment of these 
interesting records. 


Huddersfield Choral Society (Chorus 
Master H. Bardgett) with Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sargent) 
“The Hymn of Jesus” (Gustav 
Holst). H.M.V. C3399, 3400, CS3401 
(12 ins., 16s. 7d.). Auto. CS7604, 
(7605-6. Recorded under the auspices 
of British Council. Words translated 
from Apocryphal Acts of St. John. 
Part 1: Prelude. Part 2: The Hymn— 
Glory to Thee. Part 3: Divine Grace is 
Dancing. Part 4: Divine Ye in 
Dancing. Part 5 : When I am gone. 

After finishing the orchestration of the 
Planets in 1917 Holst, as his daughter tells 
us in the biography of her father, “ settled 
down as usual in his sound-proof room for 
a whole month of uninterrupted compos- 
ing.” He wrote to a friend: “ I’m trying 
to set the ‘Hymn of Jesus’ out of the 
Apocryphal Gospels for two mixed choirs, 
a third choir of female voices and an 
orchestration of rather more than a dozen 
(in other words, a damned big one). 
Incidentally I’m trying to learn Greek in 
the original, so altogether I’m very happy.” 
Holst said very little at any time about his 
religious beliefs, but ‘the connexion 
between dancing and mystic ritual had 
appealed to him ever since he had begun 
translating The Hymn of Jesus and had come 
upon the words ‘Ye who dance not, 
know not what we are knowing” and 
** Fain would I move to the service of holy 
souls.” 

This religious dance rhythm may be 
seen, for instance, in the mosaics on the 
central cupola of St. Mark’s, Venice, and 
at a much later date in Fra Angelico’s 
painting of Paradise : and it survives in the 
dance of the boys before the altar, at 
Easter, in Seville Cathedral. To some extent 
also the ceremonies of a High Mass are a 
kind of hieratic ballet. 
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Holst gives unique expression to this 
mystical dance in his Hymn. He uses two 
of the most beautiful plainchant hymns as 
a Prelude to the Hymn, Vexilla regis and 
Pange lingua, the first sung by a semi- 
chorus of sopranos, the second by a few 
tenors and baritones in the distance and 


both preceded by some introductory bars . 


for the orchestra which give us not only 
the outline of the two plainchant hymns, but 
a first glimpse of the wonderful dissolving 
harmonies which are one of the glories of 
the score. 

Then the double choir burst out with the 
opening words of the Hymn “Glory to 
Thee, Father,’ while the semi-chorus 
sing “‘ Amen ” as if from the heights. This 
Amen is woven into the score all the way 
through. Trumpets announce the dance 
rhythm of the next section of the Hymn, 
“Divine Grace is dancing.” Toward the 
end of the second side come the lovely 
dissolving harmonies, of which I have 
spoken, to the words: “‘ To you who gaze, 
a lamp am I,” and on the third’side Holst 
brings in the Pange lingua as part of the 
dance—a bold stroke, disturbing at' first to 
those who know the devotional associations 
of the plainchant hymn. Now comes one 
of the most moving passages in the work to 
the words ‘and beholding what I do, 
keep silence on my mysteries ”—a progres- 
sion of simple chords ending with a ground- 
bass formed out .of the Vexilla Regis. From 
this point the Hymn rises to its climax, 
a climax which dies away to a whisper, 
** Know in me the word of wisdom.” Then 
after a brief recapitulation of the opening 
cry of * Glory to Thee, Father,” the work 
ends with all the voices joining in a soft 
Amen. 

The recording of this grandly imagina- 
tive work is very successful so far as the 
voices are concerned. The semi-chorus is 
always in tune and delicate in tone: the 
two full choruses are well balanced and have 
all the tone needed. The orchestra doesn’t 
come off so well. Frequently the strings 
are swamped and the ground basses are 
too faint: the intonation of the brass is 
not always impeccable. Some of Holst’s 
imaginative touches came through well— 
the mysterious cymbal rolls, for example. 
But I should like to hear the records on a 
really good producer before endorsing these 
criticisms. In any case I want to make it 
clear that this is a recording of one of the 
few great choral works of our time which is 
eminently worth while possessing and for 
which one is very grateful to the British 
Council. 

The vocal score—it costs only a few 
shillings—is published by Messrs. Stainer & 
Bell. ALR. 


SONGS 

Isobel Baillie (soprano) with Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Sargent) ; 
O Didst Thou Know? (Recit.). 
As When the Dove (Aria) from Acis 
and Galatea (Handel). Columbia 

DX1158 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 
Perhaps one day we shall see Handel’s 
serenata ‘“* Acis and Galatea” on the stage, 
which is its proper place. Edward Fitz- 


aI 


gerald said of the music, when he went to 
Macready’s stage representation, in 1842, 
** It is of Handel’s best. It is as classical as 
any man who wore a full-bottomed wig 
could write.” And Streatfield speaks of the 
score as full of the spirit of Theocritus and 
the sunny life of Sicily. This is not fully per- 
ceived when one is confronted by rows of 
worthy citizens in evening dress neatly 
divided into S.A.T.B. ! 

This record, fortunately, enables us to 
use our imagination as freely as we may 
desire. It has on it one of the liveliest of the 
arias, with its short recitative, “‘ As when 
the Dove.” The accompaniment is for oboe, 
first and second violins, and continuo. 

The aria is beautifully sung and phrased 
but the accompaniment does not wholly 
match Miss Baillie’s delicate treatment of 
the lovely music. It sounds rather casual. 
The recording is good. 


Marian Anderson (contralto): Franz 
Rupp (piano) : Let us Break Bread 
Together (Negro Spiritual, arr. 
Lawrence). Oh! What a Beautiful 
City (Trad. Spiritual arr. Boatner). 
H.M.V. DA1846 (10 ins., 6s. 74d.). 

I believe I said once before that, contrary 
to what one would expect, Marian Ander- 
son’s singing of negro spirituals seemed to me 
curiously unconvincing. She is a grand 
artist with a widely ranging repertoire : 
but in her singing of these simple things 
there is not enough of the moving simplicity, 
the almost mystical quality that Paul 
Robeson brings to them. The voice, of 
course, sounds beautifully rich and warm 
but that something else which would make 
** Let us Break Bread Together ” so deeply 
affecting, sung by Robeson, is just not, 
there. Perhaps it is a quieter, more 
restrained, approach that is needed : for 
the second spiritual ‘‘ Oh ! What a Beauti- 
ful City,” which is more light-hearted, 
comes off much better. The accompani- 
ments are not obtrusive and the recording 
is excellent. A.R. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AND 


VOCAL 


The most interesting contribution in this 
section is a double-sided recording of Jenny 
from Hildegarde supported by an Orchestra 
and excellent mixed chorus. This number is 
from the film “‘ Lady in the Dark,” and is an 
outstanding addition to the long list of successes 
scored by this artiste, who has been absent from 
the lists for so long (Brunswick 03512). From 
the same team and from the same film comes 
Girl of the Moment which is also first-rate. Back- 
ing this up is a male contribution from Robert 
Hannon singing My Ship also from the same 
show (Brunswick 03513). There is another 
offering from Frank Sinatra, this time sup- 
ported by Harry James and his Orchestra. 
robust. All or nothing at all on the reverse is 
rather sugary, but like its companion suffers 
from high noise level and a rather odd orchestral 
balance which makes the famous trumpet 
sound rather far away in the background 
(Columbia DB2145). From the Sinatra film 
“Higher and Higher” Denny Dennis has 
recorded a really good version of The Music 
Stopped and A Lovely way to spend an Evening. 
-Good diction and straightforward manner of 
presentation add much to the enjoyment of 
these two titles (Decca F8435). Anne Shelton, 
now voted England’s No. 1 Female Vocalist, 
sings the now famous Lilli Marlene but this I 
found slightly disappointing, partly because 
Anne repeatedly pronounces ‘ Barrack ’— 
‘ Barrick’ and I cannot think why as usually 
her pronunciation is so good. The backing 
covers Tonight I Kissed You which is another of 
the “‘ hands across the sea ” type of song. Both 
sides of this disc are enjoyable for the fine 
accompaniment provided by the orchestra of 
Stanley Black, the string work being particu- 
larly outstanding (Decca F8434). Turner 
Layton departs considerably from his usual 
tradition to give us Deep River, the Negro 
Spiritual, and Radcliffe Hall’s lyric to Coleridge 
Taylor’s Thou Art Risen My Beloved. Although 
both are treated with due reverence by this very 
versatile singer, I found they are disappointing, 
perhaps because neither give very much scope 
to Layton’s piano technique. Accepted on face 
value, they are, however, praise-worthy 
(Columbia FB3031). The much discussed but 
well liked Poinciana is ably handled by Bing 
Crosby, although as with other versions of this 
same number I found it difficult to catch the 
idea behind the lyric ; perhaps there isn’t one 
and the whole thing depends entirely on the 
quite fascinating tune, but if this is so then 
obviously non-vocal settings are preferable. 
The coupling is Hallo Mom, and from the title 
it needs no great deductive powers to realise 
that this is a musical telephone conversation of 
a G.I. with his Mother and is, I believe, typical 
of the patriotic songs now current in the 
United States (Brunswick 03510). Issy Bonn’s 
rare appearances now-a-days are characterized 
by being entirely vocal and non-humourous. 
On his present disc he links All of My Life with 
The Things that Mean so much to Me (Rex 10204). 
Leslie Hutchinson’s Don’t Ever Leave Me and 
I’m Going to Build a Future Worid maintain the 
highest standard of both vocal and piano 
technique set by this artist (H.M.V. BD1083) 

A latecomer that should have taken a higher 


DANCE 


By H.S. 


place in the list are Celia Lipton’s songs from 
the revived ‘‘ Quaker Girl.” Lionel Monckton’s 
music sounds just as fresh as ever and Celia 
sings A Quaker Girl and Tony from America with 
all the charm at her command (Columbia 
DBa2146). 


DANCE 


Ambrose and his Orchestra have made 
an exceptionally good recording of I Couldn’t 
Sleep a Wink Last Night, which opens with a 
terrific chord from the brass section and finishes 
with a swing chorus. In between Bob Arden 
vocalises to some effect. Equally exciting is the 
backing, All of My Life, in which the trumpets, 
trombones and strings perform a sort of “ over- 
to-you ” chorus which is well worth hearing. 
Taken all round this is one of the best pairs 
from this band for some time (Decca F8431). 
From the same band, this time with Anne 
Shelton singing, we have Amor, Amor from 
“The Broadway Rhythm ” which is different 
from the other settings of the same tune to date 
in that the whole band joins in at least part of 
the chorus. J’ll Walk Alone, on the other side, is 
not the best version of this number that I have 
heard (Decca F8430). A better performance of 
the latter comes from Carroll Gibbons who 
favours a more straightforward arrangement of 
the tune with Jill Manners singing. Backing 
this up we have There’s Nothing Like Music, the 
vocalist being Leslie Douglas (Columbia 
FB3030). This latter number is also contributed 
by Harry Leader who as usual maintains an 
excellent dancing tempo, although this is not 
listed as a strict-tempo recording. Similar 
remarks apply to the coupling, Goodnight 
Wherever You Are, which brings Helen Clare to 
the stand for the chorus (Regal MR3735). 
Strong drumming seems to be a feature by Carl 
Barriteau’s Band as in both his present 
numbers this instrument is predominant. J’il 
Get By and Somebody Loves Me are, of course, 
both revivals which are well suited to this 
Orchestra’s somewhat novel style and of course 
both sound extremely well on the clarinet 
(Decca F8439). Two’ tunes that are not really 
dance music at all come from The No. 1 
Balloon Centre Dance Orchestra, although 
I found both most interesting and enjoyable. 
As can be gathered from the titles, Piccadilly 
Pastime and Music for Anglo-Saxes, these fall in 
the novelty music category but certainly give 
plenty of opportunity for displays of virtuosity 
from most sections of the band, opportunities 
which I may say are not neglected (Parlophone 
F2028). A somewhat similar disc comes from 
Joe Daniels, who has recorded Nattering 
Around by Nat Temple in which, as would be 
expected, the clarinet player takes a tremendous 
part, and At the Military Ball which is worthy of 
comment from the point of view of the excellent 
balance maintained throughout (Parlophone 
F2029). Billy Ternent’s Orchestra offers 
In the Spirit of the Moment from the recent Deanna 
Durbin film “ His Butler’s Sister,” and although 
orchestrally this is a good recording I was not 
impressed by the vocal. The reverse carries 
Mississippi Dream Boat from “ Swing Fever ”— 
a happy choice which displays to the full the 
excellent qualities of this band (Decca F8432). 
Only one side of Glenn Miller’s latest work 
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arrived in time for review and this carried a 
revival of the famous A Nightingale Sang in 
Berkeley Square. Better recording quality than of 
late enables one to appreciate the exceptional 
qualities of this Orchestra and I was disap- 
pointed though as My Pray’r was not available 
(H.M.V. BD5850). Billy Cotton provides us 
with a very slow setting of Lilli Marlene which 
introduces Alan Breeze complete with Choir 
for the chorus. Frankly I thought that the slow- 
ness rather spoiled the effect and that it sounds 
very much better in march tempo. On the other 
side is a rather weak title Soldier Boy which I 
found rather dull (Rex. 10205). Joe Loss 
contributes an amusing waltz The Quack, Quack 
Song—which is hardly in modern waltz time. 
The backing carries the now famous An Hour 
Never Passes (H.M.V. BD5849). Journey's End, 
quickstep, and J Saw You First, slow foxtrot— 
(Columbia FB3032). One Love, waltz, Dipsy 
Doodle, quickstep (Columbia FB3033) all in 
correct dance tempo are available from Victor 
Silvester. 


LIGHT MUSIC 


Top place in this section goes fo a very 
rhythmical rendering of  Poinciana from 
Mantovani’s Concert Orchestra which is 
well scored on a grand scale. The coupling 
Hesta Manana is something of a fun number, 
although the treatment is that of a big orchestra; 
Alan Kane supplies the vocal for the latter 
(Decca F8438). It was interesting to see some 
Organ recordings listed again, including one 
from Reginald Foort featuring a selection of 
well-known Welsh Airs under the title of 
Cambria. ‘This includes such favourites as Men of 
Harlech, The Ashgrove, Land of My Fathers and 
others (H.M.V. BDr082). By contrast, 

id Dixon plays Dixontime No. 17, which 
includes current favourites ranging from Mairzy 
Doates to Paper Doll (Regal MR3734). Rawicz 
and Landauer provide us with two more 
examples of very excellent arrangements of 
well-known classics, this time two of Rachman- 
inov’s Preludes, that in C Sharp Minor and G Minor, 
the former being of course by far the better 
known of the pair. Once again however this re- 
cord suffers by being rather under-modulated 
and at times the level drops below the noise 
(Col. DB2144). Ivor Moreton and Dave Kay 
have now reached No. 62 in their Tin Pan Alley 
Medley and this month include Lilli Marlene and 
I Couldn’t Sleep A Wink Last Night (Parlophone 
F20g0). Charlie Kunz offers a somewhat 
similar selection in Piano Medley D.73 (Decca 
F8433). From Felix Mendelssohn we have 
Romantic Waltzes No. 3 which is another contri- 
bution to his long list of famous and popular 
tunes played in Hawaiian style (Columbia 
FBg029). Roland Peachy, by contrast; con- 
tinues to provide the more usually accepted 
music for this type of Band. Under the heading 
of Hawaiian Medleys Nos. 2 and 3 he collects six 
well-known South Sea Airs (Decca F8436). 


MUSIC WHILE YOU WORK 


Phil Green and his Theatreland Orches- 
tra give us One Exciting Night Selection, including 
tunes from the recent film of this title on Decca 
MW246 ; Pursglove and his 
Orchestra contribute The Toy Trumpet and In 
an 18th Century Drawing Room, two swing 
numbers in the modern manner from the pen 
of Raymond Scott (Decca MW128), and 
Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom 
Orchestra with When Day is Done and The 
Jap Sand: strict tempo dance music by 
one of our most famous Bands on Decca MW135. 
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Cow Cow Davenport (Am. N.) 

**** Don’t You Loud-mouth Me (Davenport) 
(Am. Decca 63763). (May 12, 1938) 

**#** That'll Get It (Davenport) (Am. Decca 
63767). (May 12, 1938) 
(Brunswick 03509—5s. 44d.) 


This disc is the first to be issued over here 
by the famous “‘ Cow Cow ” Davenport, and it 
adds yet another of the missing links to our 
chain of knowledge of the early Negro blues 
exponents who, although in many cases still 
alive, are so “remote” that to many people 
they are no more real than the now defunct 
legendary figures of early jazz. 

The record is issued in the Brunswick 
** Sepia Series,” the titles for which are selected 
by my colleague on the “‘ Melody Maker,” 
Bill Elliott ; but even he cannot tell me who 
were responsible for the trumpet, guitar and 
bass playing which accompanies Davenport’s 
singing. 

It is a pity, because these instrumentalists 
contribute much to the proceedings. The’ solos 
by the trumpet and guitar are quite outstand- 


ing. 

** Cow Cow ” Davenport himself hails from 
Alabama. 

As a result of the reputation he acquired 
playing in the gin dives and pleasure houses in 
the coal-mining districts there, he came to the 
notice of a prominent vaudeville ¢ircuit which 
lost no time in booking him for the large chain 
of Negro theatres it controlled in the South. 
“His act consisted of comedy numbers and 
blues songs-which he played on the piano as 
well as sang. 

For the many songs he composed, the lyrics 
were written by his wife, a snake-charmer. 

Incidentally, when last I heard of them, 
before the war, they still had the snakes which 
they kept in the bathroom. 

One of Davenport’s best-known and most 
popular numbers is You Rascal, You, recorded 
with no little success by Louis Armstrong 
(Parlophone Rgg2). Although published under 
the name of Sam Theard, a member of the 
variety troupe with which the Davenports 
appeared, it was actually written by ‘‘ Cow 
Cow. ” 


About 1920. Davenport went North to 
Chicago, where, as with so many of the blues 
players who came from the South, his many 
recordings and the chances of hearing him in 
person greatly influenced the then younger 
musicians who were to become the leading 
luminaries of Negro jazz. 

A few years before the war he went to live in 
Cleveland, Ohio, where, as a result of his wife 
having acquired a small restaurant, he was able 
more or less to retire into private life and give 
up playing professionally. But he could still be 
heard thumping a decrepid upright piano 
which he had installed in the living-room of 
their unpretentious abode. 

His best known piano solo is Cow Cow Blues 
(not to be confused with the current swing hit 
Cow Cow Boogie). It was all about that subject 
so dear to the hearts of blues singers, trains, 
with words about a cow-catcher, hence its 
name, from which Davenport appears to have 
acquired his own ni e of “ Cow Cow.” 


A feature of his piano style was what came to 
be known as the “ walking bass,” and there is 
little doubt that his exploitation of this curious 
form of bass figuration did much to bring about 
the popularity it subsequently came to enjoy 
as an orchestral mode for string-bass players. 

Actually you will not hear it from the piano 
in either of these records, for the simple reason 
that it is questionable whether “‘ Cow Cow ” 
plays piano in either of them. Firstly, the piano 
is not featured to the extent one would have 
expected had ‘“‘ Cow Cow ” himself played it ; 
secondly, quite a while ago ‘“‘ Cow Cow ” was 
commencing to complain that the old fingers 
were getting a bit stiff ; thirdly, the style is not 
like his ; and I am inclined to think that all 
he does is the singing. 

And that’s enough! The singing is every- 
— that genuine Negro blues singing should 

e 


But I am forgetting. There are the songs, 
and they are both by Davenport. 

Although only Don’t You Loud-Mouth Me is 
in the basic 12-bar blues form, and neither has 
the nostalgic character which so many people 
still think is the essence of real blues, both are 
typical, genuine blues songs—the kind of naive, 
inconsequent thing that sounds so easy to write, 
but which only those who have it born in them 
can produce. 

A curious feature of That'll Get It is the 
number of bars that go to make up most of the 
choruses. If you care to beat out the bars 
you'll find the strong beats properly on the 
first beats of the bars in one chorus, but 
coming on the third beats in the following 
chorus, yet it sounds right. I had an amusing 
couple .of minutes finding out how this came 
about. Now you try it. 


ee Lunceford and His Orchestra 
Am. N. 
i” Spook (Gerald Wilson) (Am. Decca 
81 


*** Yard Dog Mazurka (Gerald Wilson) (Am. 
Decca 69682) 
(Brunswick 03511—5s. 44d.) 

Lunceford directing Willie Smith, Edward 
** Tubby ’’ Buchner cong FE Dan _ Grisson, Joe 
Thomas (tens); Eugene Young, Paul Webster, 
Gerald Wilson (pis) ; Elmer blet, Russell 
Bowles, James Young (fmbs); Edwin Wilcox 
Al Norris (g) ; Moses Allen (bs) ; James Cra’ 
(ds). August 26, 1941. 

Why they call the Yard Dog side a Mazurka is 
something I have not been able to discover. 
It does not sound a bit like the Mazurkas 
grandma is supposed to have danced to in 
Poland during the last century. 

Like the coupling, this is another out-and-out 
swing opus, consisting of riffs, and rather 
extravagantly scored and played. Trumpets 
ecstatically squeal high notes and there are lots 
of “ effects ” in the way of sudden diminuendos 
and trombones producing incredible notes 
from way down in the bargain basement. 

However, if you like the kind of thing you’ll 
certainly get a real kick out’ of both these 
effusions. You’ve got to hand it to this band 
for having an astonishing precision. It may go 
mad, but it never gets out of control or loses its 
accuracy or precision. 

And what it hasn’t got in the way of a drive 
for jitterbugs just isn’t worth having. 
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Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

*** Indiana (Macdonald, Hanley) (Am. Blue 

Bird OA038255) : m 

**4* Ridin’ and Fivin’ (Elbert “ Skippy 

Williams) (Am. Blue Bird OA038257) 
(H.M.V. Bg375—5s. 44d.) 

Hines (») with Albert Johnson, Robert Crowder, 
Omer Simeon, Leroy Harris (reeds); Walter 
Fuller, Milton Fletcher, Edward Simms (tpts) ; 
Edward Burke, John Ewing, Joe McLewis (tmbs) ; 
George Dixon (tpt, reeds) ; Claude Roberts (g) ; 
Quinn Wilson (js) ; Albert Burroughs (ds). July 
12, 1939. 

Compared with some of the records we have 
had from Earl Hines these are gems. 

The band is as usual rather rough, but in the 
fast Indiana it gives a two minutes tear-up 
(this must be one of the shortest records ever !) 
that has an attack and drive that have to be 
heard to be believed. 

Considering that Earl Hines was once looked 
upon as the greatest jazz pianist in existence, 
and can still hold his own with most when he 
doesn’t get careless, it is a little disappointing 
that he does not take a solo and one has to be 
content with hearing him riding along behind 
the ensemble in the third of the three and a half 
choruses. of which the side consists. Us 

Nor does he take a solo in Ridin and Jivin’, 
but this is an even better effort. ; 

Played at a slow jig tempo, the piece seems 
to be based on a four-minim descending 
diatonic phrase (lah, soh, fah, me), which keeps 
popping up as a link between stanzas or in a 
slightly different form as an accompaniment 
figure for the soloists. 

Around this the arranger and various people 
in the band do their stuff. 

Except for the third 8-bars by the saxes, the 
first chorus is taken by a growl trumpet whose 
style wouldn’t have disgraced the late Bubber 
Miley. 

The first half of the next chorus is taken by a 
trombone who is none the less fun because he 
sounds as though he were playing a kazoo, 
after which there are quite good bits by sax. 
and clarinet. 

Then comes half a chorus in which more or 
less everybody has a go before the performance 
ends on a crazy discord. 

On the whole the record is more screwy than 
anything else, but behind the screwiness is a 
logical development of idea which gives the 
side a form that is both obvious and symme- 
trical, and again the band plays with an 
incisive swing which must be a real inspiration 
for the dancers at the big Chicago palais in 
which it works. 


Jimmy Yancey (Am. N.)—Piano solos _ 

**** State Street Special (Yancey) (Am. Victor 
OAo044007). (October 26, 1939) 

**#%* Tell ’em About Me (Yancey) (Am. Victor 
OA044008). (October 26, 1939) 
(H.M.V. Bg381—5s. 44d.) 


If only because so many people judge a 
critics opinion of a performance by the amount 
he writes about it, the temptation to go into a 
lengthy consideration of these two records is 
well nigh irresistible. 

But having said so much about Jimmy 
Yancey and the boogie woogie music he plays 
in the last March and May Gramophones there 
is little left for me to add but that these are 
two more of the famous Yancey’s boogie woogie 
piano solos. 

Both are straightforward 12-bar boogie 
woogie blues pieces, uncompromised by any 
such complication as the tied-tango bass which 
caused me to comment on the Spanish aspect 
of Yancey’s Mellow Blues in May. They may 
lack some of the abandon that is a feature of 
such pianist when playing in more natural 
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and congenial surroundings than those found 
in a recording studio, but that does not alter 
the fact that they are among the most genuine 
examples of true boogie woogie playing one 
can hear on records. 


PARLOPHONE 


Cab Calloway and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

****(I Don’t Stand) a Ghost of a Chance (With 
You) (Crosby, Washington, Young) 
(Am. Vocalion WC3163). (Approx. 
July, 1940) 

**** Willow, Weep For Me (Ronell, 
Gibson) (Am. Vocalion C3519) 
(Approx. March, 1941) 

(Parlophone R2941—5s. 44d.) 

Calloway directing Hilton Jefferson, Andrew 
Brown, Jerry Blake, Leon ‘* Chu *’ Berry, Walter 
Thomas (reeds); Jonah Jones, Lamar Wright, 
John ** Dizzy ’’ Gillespie (pts) ; Tyree Glenn, Keg 
Johnson, Quentin Jackson (‘mbs, ; Benny Payne 
(>); Danny Barker (g); Milton Hinton (bs) ; 
** Cozy ’* Cole (ds). 

Although presented under the name of the 
band, these two recordings are in the main 
saxophone solos—Ghost of a Chance by “‘ Chu” 
rwse4 (tenor), Willow by Hilton Jefferson 
(alto). 

Leon “Chu” Berry, who was killed in a 
car accident towards the end of 1941 at the 
immature age of 29, was recognised by all as 
one of the greatest tenor saxophonists in jazz, 
second only to the unique Coleman Hawkins. 

Curiously enough, he first sprang into the 
limelight through the efforts of an Englishman, 
Spike Hughes. 

Hughes had gone over, in 1933, to America 
for a holiday, and took advantage of the 
occasion to achieve his life’s ambition and 
make records of some of his own compositions 
and arrangements with an American band. 

To help him get the band: together he con- 
tacted his friend, the famous coloured saxo- 
phonist, composer, arranger, band leader 
Benny Carter, “‘ Chu” had been a member of 
the Chocolate Dandies which Carter had 
directed and was booked up for the Hughes 
sessions. 

It was his work in the Hughes band, in which 
incidentally was also Coleman Hawkins, which 
brought him his first great success. 

In this Calloway record he is heard playing 
—_ has come to be known as the rhapsodic 
style. 

The perfection of his phrasing and the lovely 
phrases he contrives in his appealing extem- 
porisation on the slow haunting Ghost of a 
Chance are alone sufficient to prove that his 
reputation was by no means undeserved. 

In fact the only real criticism I have to make 
against the record is that, owing to its having 
been “‘ dubbed” the reproduction is not as 
bright as it might be. 

Pe remark also goes for Willow Weep For 

iMeé. 

Hilton Jefferson has not captured the 
imagination of the fans to the extent that 
Berry did. But without doubt he is one of the 
finest alto saxophonists in jazz. 

His appeal is rather more technical. He lacks 
the soul of Berry and the vividness of Hawkins, 
just as he lacks the simple melodic genius of 
Benny Carter and the personality of Johnny 
Hodges with whom it is fairer to compare him 
because they both play the same instrument, 
the alto saxophone. 

There is, however, a purity in Jefferson’s 
work that is perhaps unique in coloured jazz 
saxophonists, and anything he may lack in 
sentimental appeal he makes up for in the 
almost aesthetic way he speaks the language of 
jazz. 

But perhaps all this analysis is rather mis- 
leading, if only because it may tend to conceal 
the main point, that this is another example of 
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the lovely music that coloured musicians can 
produce from that still much abused instrument 
—the saxophone. 


Harry Parry and His Radio Sextet 
***7 Surrender, Dear (Barris) (Eng. Parlo- 
phone CE11205) 
**Fazz Me Blues (Delaney) (Eng. Parlo- 
phone CE11203) 
(Parlophone R2942—5s. 44d.) 

Parry (cit) with Derek Neville (alto, bar) ; Ken 
Oldham (ten) ; Stan Roderick (pt); Yorke de 
Sousa (p) ; Sam Molineaux (5) ; Syd Raymond 
March 8, 1944. 

Best part of Jazz Me Blues is the tenor solo 
by Ken Oldham. 

Roderick’s solo is accurate, but not very 
inspiring. Parry’s solo sounds none the worse 
for the “‘ organ harmony” background, but 
here again nothing very exciting happens. 

Much of the side is pre-scored for the ensemble 
and here the band fails rather badly. In addi- 
tion to the playing being pretty wooden, the 
phrasing is cut and dried almost to the point 
at times of corniness. 

I Surrender is more pleasing. 

It is mostly clarinet solo by Parry whose 
melodic invention may not be very outstanding. 
But his playing has the tastefulness of simplicity, 
is musicianly and the end of the record is 
enrichened tonally by the clean, well-balanced 
work of the ensemble. 
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Roderick and Derek Neville (on alto) are 
given short solo passages. Derek steals the show. 


Book Review 


H.M.V. 
PERSONNEL BOOKLET—1944 Edition 

A new 1944 edition of Swing Music and Hot 
Rhythm Records, the H.M.V. booklet, compiled 
by Edgar Jackson, which gives the personnel of 
all H.M.V. jazz and swing records, is now 
available from all H.M.Y. record dealers. 

It has been brought up to date by the 
inclusion of all such records issued up to and 
including December, 1943, and now deals 
with over 700 titles and the astonishing number 
of nearly 1,000 combinations and individual 
musicians and vocalists responsible for them. 

A welcome innovation concerns records 
deleted from the catalogue. 

As the author’s preface puts it: “‘ Not only 
have all records deleted from the catalogue 
between January, 1942, and January, 1944, 
been left in, so that those possessing copies of 
them may learn their personnels ; in addition, 
for the same reason records deleted from the 
catalogue between January, 1940, and Decem- 
ber, 1941, which because of their unavail- 
ability were omitted from the 1942 edition, 
have been re-instated in this new 1944 edition.” 

The price of the booklet which now runs to 
72 pages is 2s. R.G. 





DECCA DELETIONS 


Decca announces a deletions list of “K” 
series records (only, at present), from which 
the following have been extracted, regardless 
of quality of performance or recording, as being 
likely to be of interest. For economy of space, 
they are listed under artists; for the same 
reason the numbers only of certain discs are 
given, details of which can be obtained from a 
catalogue. 


Titles printed in thick type are the only 
available recordings. 
F. SZEKELY (Violin), G. FRID (Piano). 
K863 Sonata in G major (Porpora). 
D. OISTRAKH (Violin) & U.S.S.R. State 
Sym. cond. A. V. Hauk. 
K1082/6 Concerto for Violin and Orch. 
(Khachaturyan). 
HASTINGS MUNICIPAL ORCHESTRA, 
cond. Julius Harrison 
K602 Marching Song (Holst) ; 
Romance (Harrison). 
(also, cond. B. Cameron—K529, 
K530, K539). 
NEW STATE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
K656 La Belle Héléne (Offenbach)— 
selection 
(also—K634, K638, K640, K643, 
K659, K680, K693). 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA (K513 cond. 
Leslie Heward ; others J. Clifford) 


K513 Menuet des feux-follets; Hun- 
garian March (Berlioz) 

K521/2. The ood-Humoured Ladies 
(Scarlatti- Tommasini)—3 sides. 
Puck’s Minuet (Howells) 

K611 Boutique fantasque (Rossini- 

. Respighi)—-selection. 

OPERA-COMIQUE ORCHESTRA, cond. 
L. Masson. 
K579 Ritual Fire Dance ; Pantomime 


(Amor brujo—Falla) 
M. DARRIEUX, M. MOYSE, and P. 


PASQUIER 
K582/3 Serenade Op. 25 (Beethoven)— 
excerpts. 


FRANK TITTERTON (Tenor) 


K505 Your tiny hand is frozen (Bohéme) ; 
Flower Song (Carmen). 

K516 Preislied (Meistersinger) ; Winter- 
stuerme wichen (Walkuere). 

K594 Sound an alarm (judas Macca- 
baeus) ; Every Valley (Messiah). 

K569 Parigi, o cara (Traviata)—Duet 
with Olga Olgina (Sop.) 

K506 Ah! Mimi, tu piu non torni 


(Bohéme), Solenne in quest’ora 
(Forza del Destino)—Duets with 
Roy Henderson. 
(also—K673, K735). 

HORACE STEVENS (Bass-Baritone) 


K527/8 | Wotan’s Farewell (Walkuere). 

K531 Lord God of Abraham; It is 
enough (Elijah). 

K608 The trumpet shall sound ; Why 


do the nations (Messiah). 
(also—K544, K593, K6or). 
OLGA OLGINA (Soprano) 


K559 Quando m’en vo (Bohéme) ; Un 
bel di (Butterfly). 

K570 Ah ! fors’ é@ lui (Traviata). 

K574 Addio del passato (Traviata) ; 


Waltz (Mireille—Gounod). 
RICHARD WATSON (Bass) 


K635 Mephisto’s Serenade (Faust— 
Gounod) ; Vulcan’s Song (Philemon 
and Baucis—Gounod). 

K653 I’m a roamer (Son and Stranger— 
Mendelssohn) ; The Floral Dance. 

I. DAVIES (Bey Soprano) 
K632 Jerusalem (St. Paul— Mendelssohn) ; 


"The Holy City. 
F.F.C. ; G.J.C. 
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Readers wishing to have their copies bound 
should send them to 49, Ebrington Road, 
Kenton, Middlesex, enclosing 11s. 
A few indices remain, price 2s. 6d., and 
cases for binding, 2s. gd. post free. 
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a@ The Andrews Sisters, Fred Astaire 
Bb Mildred Bailey, Kenny Baker, Charlie Barnet 
Connee Boswell, Bobby Byrne 
€ Eddie Cantor, Casa Loma Orchestra 
Ronald Colman, Bing Crosby 
d jimmy Dorsey, Irene Dunne, Deanna Durbin 
f Ella Fitzgerald g Judy Garland, Teddy Grace 
fh Lionel Hampton, Dick Haymes, Woody Herman, Bob Hope 
i The Ink Spots KK Andy Kirk 
I Dorothy Lamour, Frances Langford, Guy Lombardo 
Johnny Long, Jimmy Lunceford 
mi Mary Martin, Ethel Merman, Lucky Millinder 
The Mills Brothers, The Milt Herth Trio, Wingy Mannone 


Carmen Miranda, Russ Morgan & Roy Rogers, Mickey Rooney. 


$ Jean Sablon, Hazel Scott, The Song Spinners, Maxine Sullivan 
€ Art Tatum, Alex Templeton 
W Fred Waring, Paul Whiteman y Victor Young 


On 





13518 


03515 


03514 


03516 


03517 


03519 


03520 
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The Ink Spots 

A Lovely way to Spend an Evening 
I'll get by 

judy Garland 


No Love, No Nothin’ 
A Journey to a Star 


jimmy Dorsey and his Orchestra 
Holiday for Strings ; My Ideal 


Woody Herman and his Orchestra 


The Music Stopped 
| Couldn't Sleep a Wink Last Night 


Do Nothin’ till you hear from me 
I'll get by 

Lucky Millinder and his Orchestra 
Apollo Jump ; Are you ready 


Wingy Mannone and his Orchestra 


Up the Country 
Big Butter and Egg Man 


records 
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‘all wrong’ 


a thing he should.” 


knowledge of the aesthetic of the past . 
with an old work which he should not have done, or fail to do many 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MUSIC 
OF THE 17th AND 18th CENTURIES 


ARNOLD DOLMETSCH 


‘For the right handling of ‘the music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries some knowledge of the practice of the period, 
and the mentality underlying the practice, is essential 
grown so used to. playing Bach’s clavier music literally according 
to the printed notes that when Dolmetsch . 
himself would have done it, it merely struck the ordinary listener as 
. I do contend that unless the performer has some 
. he will do many things 


... we have 


. played Bach as Bach 


ERNEST NEWMAN (Sunday Times, 23/1/44) 
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the fullest enjoyment of your Records, follow them with 


EULENBURG MINIATURE SCORES 





COVER 


YELLOW 
EDITION 





BACH 

Suite No. 1, C majo ... 856 
(Also Suites Nos. 14, price 2/ 6 each) 

Piano Concerto, D minor .... .. 744 
Piano Concerto, F minor... = w. 745 
Concerto for 2 Violins, D minor... ‘ae 
Concerto for 3 Pianos, C major... a 
BEETHOVEN 

Symphony No. |, C major, Op. 21 . . 418 
(Also Symphonies Nos. 2-8, price 4/- ‘each) 

Piano Concerto No. 4,G major,Op.8 ... 705 
Piano Concerto No. 5, E flat major, Op.73 706 
String Quartet, B flat major, Op. 18 ia ae 
String Quartet, C major, Op. 59,No.3 ... 30 
String Quartet, E flat major, Op. 74 eo 
String Quartet, F minor, Op. 95... a SE 
String Quartet, A minor, Op. 132 ... ane 6 
String Trio, No. 3, C minor, Op. 9... .. 4 
Overture, Fidelio, Op. 72b ... sie i! 
BRAHMS 

Symphony No. I, C minor, Op. 68 

(Also Symphonies Nos. 2 and 2 price 4/- ame 
Violin Concerto, D major, Op. 77 . -» 716 
Variations on a Theme by Haydn, Op. 56a 805 
Clarinet Quintet, B minor, Op. 115 i 
String Quartet, C minor, Op. 51, No.1 ... 240 


1/3 
1/3 


4/- 


6/- . 


3/- 
3/- 
2/6 





LATEST REPRINTS 


DVORAK . 

Symphony No.2,D minor ... see --- S26 

Symphony No. 4 ie — ve 

Symphony No. 5 (New World) ioe << a 

ELGAR 

Enigma Variations, Op. 36 ... 7 i ae 

Introduction and Allegro for Strings .. 885 

FRANCK 

Symphony in D minor en i -» 482 

GRIEG 

Piano Concerto, A minor, Op. 16 ... w» 726 

HAYDN = 

Symphony No. 92 (Oxford), G major .. 436 

Symphony No. 103 (Drum), E flat major ... 469 

String Quartet, C major, Op.76,No.3 ... 3 

Piano Trio, No. 1, G major ... san os ED 
. 

MENDELSSOHN 

Overture ‘* Midsummer Night’s Dream "’... 613 

Five Pieces, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream "’ 804 

Violin Concerto, E minor, Op. 64 ... sve! Se 


1/6 
12/6 
1/6 


9/3 
5/- 


6/- 


7/6 


2/6 
2/6 
16 
2/- 


2/- 
3/6 
3/6 





MOZART 


Symphony, D major (K.385) 


Symphonic | Concertante (k 364), E flat major 14 


Overture, ‘‘ Magic Flute”’ .. 

Violin Concerto (K.218), D major .. 
String Quartet (K.464), A major... 
String Quartet (K.590), F major 
Piano Quartet (K.478), G minor... 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 5, B flat major 
Piano Trio, B flat major, Op. oe 
Quartet Movement, C major, Op. post va 


SCHUMANN 


Piano Concerto, A minor, Op. 54 . 


’ String Quartet, A major, ‘op. ‘Op. 4l, No. 3 


SMETANA 


Moldau (Vitava) ive 
TSCHAIKOWSKY 


Piano Concerto No. I, B flat minor, Op. 23 
Symphony No. 4, F minor, Op. 4 
Symphony No. 5, E minor, Op. 

dang J No. 6 (Pachetiaue) B minor, 


WAGNER 


Prelude, ‘‘ Mastersingers "’ 


Send for complete English List of EULENBURG Miniature Scores 


GOODWIN & TABB, LTD., 


36-38, 


DEAN’ STREET, 


LONDON, 


707 
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WHEN DE RESZKE REIGNED—VIII 


By P. G. HURST 


Mr. Ernest Gye’s Season — Covent 
Garden 1879 
Ernest Gye, who was now virtually in 
control at Covent Garden, had quickly 


established himself as a competent and . 


capable impresario, and in this new season 
he fully maintained the standard of enter- 
prise carried on by his father. On one 
occasion only were the audience dis- 
appointed of the promised programme, 
although twenty-eight works were mounted, 
including one major novelty. 

The production of Massenet’s highly- 
coloured Indian opera Le Roi de Lahore, 
thanks in some measure to the triumphant 
debut of the great baritone Jean Lassalle, 
was at first a popular success, and was 
mounted with a splendour unusual even 
for the Royal Italian Opera. It was in 
L’Africaine that Lassalle had first startled a 
London audience by the tremendous 
vitality and vigour of his art and his com- 
manding and arresting presence. On that 
occasion Patti had made one of her rare 
errors of judgment in selecting a role which 
lay somewhat outside her own especial 
sphere, but all eyes were for Lassalle, who 
in one night had established himself as a 
first favourite in London as he already was 
in Paris. 

It was the Paris Opera also which pro- 
vided M. Gailhard, a bass who seems 
to have been hardly short of his compatriot. 
He was a pupil of Faure, and one of the 
most impressive artists to appear for some 
years. He sang five seasons in London, then 
became manager of the Paris Opera. Patti 
although still the first and unapproachable, 
was said to be showing some darkening of 
her timbre, and to be transposing some of 
her arias. Cepada, who was appearing as 
Lucrezia Borgia, was evidently adding to 
the good opinions she had encouraged in 
the previous season ; and Heilbron, return- 
ing after five years absence, was found to be 
much improved, and was entrusted with 
the single routine performance of Hamlet. 

Despite the five representations of the 
Massenet work, it was Le Prophéte, with six 
performances which led the season, with 
the incomparable Scalchi associated with 
the two first-rate tenors Gayarré and 
Sylva; but neither here nor at Her 
Majesty’s, did either Gerster or Patti repeat 
Marimon’s success of the last autumn with 
Dinorah. 


Mr. Mapleson’s Season Her MajJesty’s 

Opera, 1879 

The exceptional length of this season, 
ran from late April till early August, 
was due to its financial success, which 
encouraged an extension from the arranged 
closing date of July 12th, though at reduced 
prices. 

Minnie Hauk had now become so great 
a popular favourite that she was found to 
be quite perfect in every role she undertook, 
which besides Carmen, were in this season, 
Alice in Robert le Diable, Zerlina in Don 


(conclusion) 


Giovanni, Elsa in Lohengrin, Marguerita in 
Faust, and Cherubino in Le Nozze di Figaro. 
This personal triumph, as well as a smaller 
success scored by the youthful newcomer, 
Marie Van Zandt, who made her debut as 
Zerlina instead of in the usual manner as 
Amina, was some compensation for the 
illnesses in the early days of the season of 
Campanini, Nilsson, and Gerster. Van 
Zandt made a considerable career in 
Europe, though the Opera Houses of 
London were rather large for her, but she 
was always admired for her neat and well- 
finished interpretations. Libia Drog, whose 
diverting but distressing contretemps with 
Tamagno has been told in “ The Record 
Collector ” (see Tamagno in that work), 
was less successful in London than after- 
wards in America; but Clara Louise 
Kellogg, whose reappearance was on the 
occasion of Mapleson’s first production of 
Aida, was very well received, and the ten per- 
formances of the work suggest that the pub- 
lic did not await a lead by the critics. 
Another notable reappearance was that of 
Arditi, who now assisted Costa as musical 
director after a separation from Mapleson 
of nine years. 

In seventeen performances of Carmen, 
Minnie Hauk appeared in fifteen and 
Trebelli in two. Del Puente was the Don 
in all five performances of Don Giovanni: 
Nilsson remained supreme in Faust and in 
Lohengrin; Trebelli was Mapleson’s Am- 
neris in Aida, and in Mignon which this 
season was produced at Her Majesty’s for 
the first time, Nilsson added another figure 
to her gallery of operatic heroines ; though 
in Il Talismano, which was already rapidly 
running its course, she reljnquished her 
creation of Edith Plantagenet to Gerster. 


Mr. Mapleson’s Season, Her Majesty’s 
Opera: Autumn, 1879. 

jt will be many years before we shall 
again find so prolific an operatic year as 
that of 1879. This autumn season was in 
effect a still further extension of the long 
and successful summer season. The same 
successes were continued, with Marie Roze 
sharing the role of Carmen with Minnie 
Hauk, and appearing in six of the eight 
performances of Aida, as well as five times 
in the title role of Mignon, as Marguerita in 
Faust, as Leonora in the Trovatore, as Anna 
in Don Giovanni, as Alice in Robert, and as 
Pamina in Jl Flauto Magico. Although the 
personal success of the season was certainly 
Minnie Hauk’s, the prominence given to 
Marie Roze in this and in other seasons 
cannot be ignored. The large number of 
her réles testifies to her qualities as a 
musician, and all were agreed that she was 
a pleasing artist and singer. That she 
was much publicised by the Mapleson 
family is also certain, which recalls how a 
reception for the Press was arranged in 
America, for the benefit of the beautiful 
and amiable lady, at which she appeared 
resplendent in a glittering diamond tiara 
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to which the leading citizens had been 
prevailed upon to subscribe ; how Mme. 
Roze smiled and smiled, and even con- 
tinued smiling after the said piece of 
jewellery had been returned to the jeweller 
next morning. Events suggested that this 
and other exploits in publicity had their 
hoped-for effect, as the prima donna was 
evidently a favourite with the press 
fraternity. 

The return of Ilma di Murska—one of 
the historic coloraturas—was an interesting 
event, and this very distinguished pupil 
of the early days of the Marchesi school 
sang with great ease and fluency. The 
brilliant and erratic genius was no stranger 
to London, having created the greatest 
sensation by her triumphs which began 
there in 1865. Although a coloratura with a 
full range of three octaves, di Murska was 
an artist and musician, and was much 
admired by Santley, with whom she sang 
Senta in The Flying Dutchman. She was 
highly eccentric, somewhat the reverse of 
beautiful, was striking and vivid to a degree 
which could on occasion be disconcerting ; 
and she occupied a place to herself in the 
world of singing, for she was comparable 
with none. 


Mr. Ernest Gye’s 

Garden, 1880 

As this survey is so largely concerned 
with the personalities of its period, it is 
natural that we give very particular atten- 
tion to the entries of two such distinguished 
and interesting artists and singers as 
Edouard de Reszke and Marcella Sembrich, 
names which for many of us signify an 
epoch more real and more alive perhaps 
than that associated with the shadowy 
figures of the ’seventies. Patti, Albani, and 
Maurel are familiar enough, and we found 
them already on the stage with their 
beginnings reaching back into a past 
peopled only by puppets dimly seen. From 
now on we shall begin to observe the 
successive entrances of artists -who live 
more vividly in our minds and imagina- 
tions, culminating on a note of climax with 
the stage fully set, and with room only for 
the few late arrivals to stardom who graced 
the opening years of the new century. 

Although Edouard de Reszke’s debut 
was not made under impressive circum- 


Season, Covent 


‘stances—for in a minor role in Le Roi de 


Lahore, which was Ernest Gye’s uncon- 
ventional choice for the opening night, he 
had little opportunity for displaying his 
powers. However, amends were made when 
he appeared as San Bris in Les Huguenots,® 
and he was immediately accorded the 
recognition to which his exceptional talent 
and musicianship entitled him, for in this 
effective role his dignified bearing and fine 
singing brought him at once into com- 
parison with Faure, with whom alone he 
was comparable. Later he appropriated 
the role of Mascello, which the London critic 
Bernard Shaw considered was a mistake, 
since San Bris “‘ fitted him to a semitone.” 


‘The writer hopes to preserve some sort of uniformity 
by referring to operas by their conventional names, but 
naming the characters according to the invariable 
custom of the Royal Italian Opera, (which was also 
adopted at Her Majesty’s,) of using only the Italian 
language. 
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Marcella Sembrich, who with Patti, 
Melba, and Eames occupied the highest 
place attainable in the artistic hierarchy of 
lyrical singers, made her debut in Lucia di 
Lammermoor, and so emphatic was her 
triumph and so great was the sensation 
caused, that the newspapers gave almost 
as much prominence to her second appear- 
ance in the same character as to the first. 
The number of her appearances in the 
season did not exceed six, though when we 
consider that Patti sang on nineteen nights, 
and Albani on no fewer than twenty-three, 
we may conclude that a young beginner 
was fortunate in getting even so many. 
In the five successive seasons in which 
Sembrich sang in London, only once did 
she essay the jealously-guarded role of 
Violetta, although she did on occasion 
successfully challenge Patti on her most 
reserved territory. 

After an absence of a season, Albani 
was provided with a new role in Le Pré aux 
Clercs, a novelty by Hérold. Nothing much 
came of this however, nor did Patti fare 
better in a similar effort on her behalf with 
Estella, by Cohen. 

The snapping of another link with the 
past was the retirement of the baritone 
Graziani, an artist whose services to Opera 
had been very great. His London debut 
was in 1855 in the role of Carlo in Ernani, 
and he it was who had created that of 
Renato in Un Ballo in Maschera at the world- 
premiére in 1861. 

Massenet’s novelty Le Roi de Lahore was 
found to have exhausted its brief spell of 
popularity, for its somewhat crude passions 
did not bear repetition. 

[Exactly why Massenet’s operas should 
have been so coldly received in London is 
not altogether clear, for they are competent 
and musicianly, but it seems to have been 
true that few Londoners have felt inclined to 
hear them more than once. Although Opera 
is admittedly an artificial art-form which 
knows no rules but its own, there is pre- 
sumably a limit of artificiality beyond which 
an English audience does not feel com- 
fortable ; and Massenet’s spiritual home 
being Paris, his non-success in London may 
not be surprising. He did however produce 
a work which bordered upon genius in 
Le Fongleur de Notre Dame, which was pro- 
duced at Covent Garden in 1906 and at the 
London Opera House in 1909.] 


Mr. Mapleson’s Season, Her Majesty’s 

Opera, 1880 

By his production of Mefistofele, Mapleson 
secured easily the artistic honours of the 
season of 1880, for it was on a magnificent 
scale and performed to perfection. 

[The “‘ ordinary ” opera-goer may well 
feel some perplexity at the relative lack of 
respect with which this remarkable work is 
generally treated by musicians. It is not, he 
may conclude, a “ musician’s opera,”’ but it 
contains so much graceful and original 
music of distinction and charm, and so 
interesting a version of the great drama that 
its success might have been thought assured. 
And yet after a short spell of curiosity the 
work languished, and no attempts in this 
country to revive it have met with sub- 
stantial success.] 
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On its London premiére Mefistofele had a 
cordial enough reception, and due notice 
was taken of its oddly unconventional form, 
and to some extent of its uneven musician- 
ship. Much admiration was shown for 
the striking Prologue, and for the exquisite 
handling of the quartet in the Garden. It 
was said of the Prison Scene that its beau- 


ties would have made the fortune of any . 


opera, and the dream-like beauty of the 
Penaeus shore, in which Nilsson and 
Trebelli sang O Luna Immobile with inevit- 
able success, received full recognition. 
Nilsson as Marguerita and Helena even 
added to her great reputation for 
psychologic and unexpected readings of a 
character, and the new basso Nanetti fully 
confirmed the big things that had been 
promised for him. The work had an initial 
success both with Mapleson and with Gye, 
but the later managements, without wholly 
neglecting it, have seemed to relegate it to a 
secondary place, and the public have 
appeared to be in some way suspicious of 
it, and to feel possibly that the operatic 
story of Faust should stand or fall by Gounod. 

A failure better to be understood was 
La Forza del Destino, for with every ill- 
advised revival of this shapeless work, the 
refusal of the public to have anything to 
do with it has been flat and emphatic. 

The absolute debut of Emma Nevada, a 
very youthful pupil of Marchesi, was made 
in the traditional manner in the Sonnambula, 
and in the réle of Amina she was later to 
make one of the greatest reputations of the 
lyric stage, for it was to be associated with 
her throughout her long and very brilliant 
career. Both Mapleson and Arditi give 
especial prominence to the _ successful 
appearances of the young prima donna in 
one of the former’s American tours, and it 
is clear that both thought of her as highly 
as of any of their greatest box office attrac- 
tions. So great indeed was her fame that 
her image has been carved, with those of 
Pasta and Malibran, on the Bellini memorial 
at Catania in.a representation of the three 
greatest interpreters of this role ; and on 
the occasion of the Bellini Centenary 
Celebrations in 1935, Mme. Nevada 
received and accepted an invitation from 
the Government of Italy at whose hands 
she was accorded almost royal honours. 

(Mme. Nevada was presented, as a 
souvenir of the visit, with some interesting 
Bellini MSS., and with the quill, carefully 
preserved in a glass tube, with which the 
original score of Norma was signed by the 
composer.) At her debut however, she was 
still immature, and although she gained 
instant recognition from the press as a new 
arrival of obvious importance, she was 
probably well advised by her friends to 
return to her studies, both musical and 
scholastic, and to rest content in the mean- 
time with her daring and most successful 
experiment. 





T would like personally to explair that the decision to 
bring tuis feature to an end was my own, and was due 
to the exercis> of editorial discretion in the matter of the 
amount of space to be allotted to it. and not to any 
failure by myself to continue the story, which had in fact 
been completed for several months. The relegation uf the 
series to a lower state of priority than was implicit in the 
arrangement made may have been unavoidable, but I 
felt that it would do no justice either to readers, editors 
or author. H. 
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CONTINENTAL RECORD ISSUES 


THis month we continue the list of Electrola 

(German H.M.V.) war-time issues. We are 
again indebted to F. Arouca (Lisbon) for this 
information. Communications from other 
readers with access to similar information will 
be gratefully received by the Editor, for incor- 
poration in this column and, eventually, in the 
new complete discography which is in course 
of compilation. 


DB3831-2—Violin Concerto, A minor, Op. 47 (Spohr) : 
A. Spalding and Philadelphia Orch. 
DB5569—Pagliacci: Prologue; No, Pagliaccio: Helge 
Roswaenge (tenor), in German. 
EH1293—Ailegretto grazioso (Schubert) ; Chant du 
a (Glazunov): C. Kolessa ( ’celllo). 
DA4480—De re Zahmung (Goetz): 
Katherina’ s Aria: Friedel Beckmann (M.-Sop.). 
EH1288— Quartet in C, Op. 76, No. 3 (Haydn) : Time 
and Variations: Riele- -Queling Quartet. 
DB5574—Forza del Destino: Pace, pace, mio Dio; 
Ballo in Maschera: Amelia’s Aria: Margarete 
Teschemacher (Sop.), in German 
DA4481—Paganini (Lehar) : Liebe, du Himmel . 
Giuditta (Lehar) : Meine Lippen, sie kussen ... 
Eszter Rethy (Sop.) and Vienna Phil., cond. Lehar. 
DB5597—Gioconda: Cielo e mar; Martha: Ach so 
fromm. Willy Tressner (tenor), in German. 
DB5596—Samson and Dalila : Printemps qui com- 


mence; Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix: Friedel 
Beckmann (mezzo-so -),i ip German 
DB5591-2—Sinfonische Minuten (Detaedyt) : Munich 


Phil., cond. Oswald Kabasta. 

DB5559—Hungarian March Berlioz); Marche Mili- 

taire (Schubert) : Saxon State Orch. (Bohm), 

DA5223—Toccata in F major; Choral Prelude, In dulci 
jubilo (Buxtehude). Finn Videro, at the Copen- 
hagen Castle Church Organ. 

DB5599-602S—Quartet in C, Op. 59, No. 3 (Beethoven): 
Strub Quartet. 

DB5593—Boris Godunov: Duet, Dimitri! Tsarevitch ! 
Friedel] Beckmann and Helge Roswaerge. 

DB5240—Christmas Oratorio (Bach): Frohe Hirten, 
eilet!; Was mich auf diese Welt betrubt (Buxte- 
hude): Aksel Schiotz (ten.), Chamber Orch., cond. 
Mogens Woldike. 

EH1304—Hansel and Gretel: Vocal Selection: H. 
Erdmann, Ruth Berglund, E. M. Siefert, W. Strienz. 

DB5598—Solveig’ s Song ; Solveig’s Cradle Song (Grieg) : 
Margarete Teschemacher (soprano). 

DB5607 -8—Rienzi Overture, 3 sides: Aida, Grand March. 
Vienna Phil., cond. H. Knap’ rtsbusch. 

DB5609—Waltzes in A major, (Op. 54, No. 1) and D 
major (Op. 54, No. 4) (Dvorak) : Czech Phil. Oren. Ke 
cond. V. Talich. 

DB5610-2—Violin Sonata in F, Op. 24, “Spring’’ 
(Beethoven) : S. Borries and Rosi Sc Schmid. 

EH1306—Nocturne in B major, Op. 62 (Chopin): 
Erik Then-Bergh (piano). 

DB5606—Arabella (R. Strauss): Arabella’s Mono- 
logue ; Love Duet: Tiana Lemnitz and (the latter) 
G. Husch. 

DB5537—Meine Rose (Schumann); Das Wirtshaus 
(Schubert): Karl Erb (tenor). 

se oh Py" (Gounod) : Mephisto’s Serenade ; 
ondo, Le veau d’or: ‘W. Strienz, in German 

EG7130 Die Schone Galathee (Suppe) : Einmal 
mocht’ ich ...; Ja, wenn die Musik nicht war . 
Iwa Wanja (sop. ) and Orch., cond. Mackeben. 

DA4487—Leichtes Blut and  Pizzicato Polkas 
\J. Strauss): Vienna Phil., cond. Knappertsbusch. 

DA5301—Polonaise in E flat (Dvorak) : Czech Phil., 
cond. V. Talich. 

DB5617—Rosenkavalier: Mit ihren Augen...; Ist ein 
Traum (Final duet): Esther Rethy, * Elisabeth 
Hongen and Saxon State Orcn., cond. Karl Bohm, 

EH1305—Daughter of the Regiment (Donizetti): 
Tyrolienne ; Heil dir, mein Vaterland: Eva Maria 

iefert (So; 
DAass_ (SOR). Di Provenza; Ballo in Maschera: 
Alla vita: G. Husch, in German. 

DB5618-9—Symphopy in C major, oe (Pfitzner) : 
Saxon State Orch., cond. Karl Bo 

DB5305—Libuse Overture (Smetana): Czech Phil. 
Orch., cond. V. Talich. , 

EH1307—Suite No. 4 in E. minor (Handel): Erik 
Then-Bergh (piano). , 

DB5620—Fanciulla del West (Puccini) : Ch’ella mi 
credo; Otello: Si pel ciel. Torsten Ralf (ten.) 
and (the latter), J. Herrmann, (bar.) with Saxon 
“State Orch., cond. Bohm 

DB5624—The Enchantress {ieheatieovaicy) i Love Duet, 

Act 3: Tiana Lemnitz and Helge Roswaenge. 

DB5625—Auf dem Wasser zu singen; Erlkonig (Schu- 
bert): Frida Leider (Sop.), M. Raucheisen (piano). 

DB5621-2—Till rg = Strauss): Saxon 
State Orch., cond 

DB5627—Orphee (Gluck): J’ai perdu mon Euridice; 
Paride ed Elena (Gluck): O del mio dolce ardor. 
a er and Berlin State Op. Orch, (Zaun), in 

DASSO2—_Rusalka (Dvorak): Polonaise: Czech Phil. 
Orch., cond. V. Talich. 

DB5623—Die Meistersinger: Fliedermonolog: Josef 
Herrmann and Saxon State Orch., cond. Bohm. 
EH1311—German Dances, Op. 9 and 18 (Schubert) ; 
Santo Poesia (Cortopassi): B. v. Geczy Orch. 
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COWARD OF SHEFFIELD 
ENGLAND’S G.O.M. OF MUSIC 


ENGLAND has lost one of her finest choral 

trainers by the death of Sir Henry Coward, 
which occurred on June roth, at the advanced 
age of ninety-four. 

Coward, a self-taught musician, was the son 
of a Sheffield working man, who became a pro- 
fessional banjoist. His mother was a good 
singer and there was “ an atmosphere of music, 
of sorts ” in the Coward household. 

For twelve years Coward worked at Sheffield’s 
staple trade—cutlery : he became one of the 
most skilful cutlers in the city. Always an 
omnivorous reader, his spare-time studies 
enabled him to throw up his job at the bench 
and enter the scholastic profession. Having 
mastered the rudiments of music by means of the 
Tonic Sol-fa system, he was now able to spend 
his evenings spreading the cult of choral singing. 
He devoted five night a week to this pioneer 
work, but he was forty before he took up music 
as a whole-time career. 

In 1876 he and a few other enthusiasts 
formed the Sheffield Tonic Sol-fa Association, 
which eventually developed into the Sheffield 
Musical Union, better known perhaps as the 
“ Sheffield Choir.” Still studying assiduously, 
Coward took his B.Mus. after eighteen months 
work and five years later gained his D.Mus. 
degree. 

Work began to pour in and he won fame 
throughout the industrial north as a chorus 
master, travelling hundreds of miles a week to 
train choirs. His services were also in demand 
as a teacher, lecturer, examiner and adjudi- 
cator. Not content with these manifold activi- 
ties he acted as music critic—he wielded a 
facile pen—to the Sheffield Independent for fifteen 
years, and also contributed to the Sheffield 
Weekly News under the nom de _ plume 
“ Diapason.” 

His extensive travels with the Sheffield 
Choir, which won world-wide fame, are too 
familiar to need recounting, while the story of 
his early visits to the recording studio was 
recalled by Mr. Ridout in The Gramophone of 
September, 1940 (p. 81). 

. a F. G. YOuENs. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Our correspondence from readers is growing heavier. 
It is becoming impossible to print lengthy letters for 
space reasons. So—short letters, please, so that we can 
give more of them and cover a wider field. A number 
of those below are abbreviated. Give full name and 
address, even if nom-de-plume used. The Editor does 
not necessarily agree with any views expressed in 
letters printed. Address: The Editor, THz GRAMO- 
PHONE, 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton, Middlesex. 


Crystal Pick-ups 

To one whose favourite bed-time reading is a 
back number of THE GRAMOPHONE,. Mr. P. 
Wilson’s article in the May issue was at the 
same time very welcome, very interesting and 
very aggravating. I have just such a pick-up 
as Mr. Wilson describes; and I have nearly 
made the technically-minded friend who built 
my amplifier frantic by urging him to supply 
filter circuits which will stop my tenors piercing 
my ear drums: (it’s only tenors—the other 
singers, even sopranos, are well behaved !). 
Now Mr. Wilson supplies what may be the 
explanation ; but it doesn’t help me at all. It 
is not more than a few months since I had to 
have the crystal renewed ; and I have not the 
confidence necessary (or the dexterity) for dis- 
mantling the pick-up, even if I had the “ Visca- 
loid ” ; and as for my friend, he’s just smashed 
his own pick-up and so. ...! 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Can Mr. Wilson, or anyone else, say if there 
exists anyone willing, professionally, to apply 
the “ Wilson treatment ” to a crystal pick-up 
and guarantee not to damage it ? If there is, 
I will send him mine ; if not, Mr. Wilson would 
have done better to have held his peace ! 
Colwyn Bay. Francis F. Croucu. 


Mr. Wilson’s article (May) confirms my own 
experience in dealing with crystal cartridges 
over a long period in which I have dealt with a 
fair number. . 

There are, however, two points on which I 
would like to make some comment. 

1. One would gain the impression that Mr. 
Wilson is the first to use Viscaloid for damping 
crystal pick-ups whereas all the Rothermel 
metal cased tortion type I have come across 
have been damped with the above material. 
I agree the results are much improved by 
adding further Viscaloid damping. 

2. From experience I find the metal case 
type much easier to take to pieces than the 
bakelite case as the crystals are much more 
robust and not as easily broken. I also have a 
much larger percentage of successes with this 
type of crystal. 

I might add I have also repaired a number 
of cracked and in some cases badly broken 
crystals which have, in my opinion, given 
better results when further damping has been 
added than a new cartridge of the same type. 
“* Ingerthorpe,” D. PHILuIps. 

Gt. North Road, Highgate, N.2. 


Maggie Teyte or Mary Garden 
A letter (Feb.) entitled ‘‘ Maggie Teyte or 
Garden ”’ and a review (March) of two 
early Debussy songs sung by Maggie Teyte, 
tempt me to add a word. 

Muzio’s record of ‘‘ Beau soir ”’ is indeed the 
only previous recording in fairly recent years. 
Her singing of French songs was excelled by 
her singing of Italian opera, old and modern, 
as her long series of Pathé, Edison, Columbia, 
as well as one or two Italian Dog records will 
prove. She was surpassed, however, in the 
repertoire of French opera and French songs by 
Mary Garden, who also recorded “ Beau soir,” 
with piano, for Victor in the early 1930’s. 
That record, now deleted, is the only recorded 
example of Miss Garden’s Debussy since the 
early French G. & T’s. where she sang three 
“ Ariettes oubliées ”” and a brief passage from 
Pelléas, with the composer at th> piano. 

If Miss Garden is still singing as well as it is 
suggested in the February letter, it would be 
good news if H.M.V. should issue a few examples 
of her performance of Debussy songs. Even a 
few scenes from Pelléas would be distinctly 
worth having, for there is surely no one who 
understands the music more deeply than she. 
That should not discourage us from wanting 
Miss Teyte to do a complete Pelléas, and if 
there is any possibility of such an undertaking, 
it should cause rejoicing from all who are fond 
of Debussy and of Miss Teyte. 

As one who has heard both these matchless 
British singers of French songs, I feel that 
anything that either one may record in that 
field will find a warm welcome. 

Haroip M. Barngs, JUN. 


U.S. Army. (1st Lieut. Sig. C.) 


British Council Suggestions 

There have been issued under the auspices of 
the British Council some exceptionally fine 
recordings of British music. As I presume, and 
hope, that this series is to be continued I should 
like to put forward two suggestions for future 
recording. 

Firstly, Delius’ Violin Concerto. After 
hearing this work on the radio a few weeks ago, 
magnificently played by Albert Sammons, I 
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could not understand why a work full of such 
exquisite beauty has not been recorded, even 
in a Society issue. Surely this should be 
remedied. 

The other work I should like to see recorded 
is of a rather different calibre—Vaughan 
Williams’ Piano Concerto in G, powerful and 
uncompromising, and particularly notable for 
its piano technique. 

Both these works are unique contributions 
to their respective classes and even if posterity 
does not place them in the first rank their 
strong individuality should surely entitle them 
to a place in gramophone literature. 


Manchester. E. Law. 


Warning to Would-be Collectors 

Mr. Hurst and Mr. Barclay (Feb.-Mar.) have 
raised a very important point for record col- 
lectors of the Golden Age—the recent alarming 
rise in prices. As I started my collection only 
three years ago I find this trend more serious 
than do the long-established collectors who were 
fortunate enough to buy most of their records 
for shillings where we have to pay pounds. 

I have found that the only reasonable policy 
open to me is to restrict myself to one example 
of any singer whose records have not been 
re-issued on Parlophone or in the H.M.V. 
historic catalogues. Also wherever possible to 
insist on good copies, even if it means waiting 
some time. There are good copies available 
of at least one recording of nearly every singer 
of importance and a good copy is worth waiting 


for. 
Wirral, Cheshire. A. B. STEPHENSON. 


‘* All Roads Lead to the Scala ’’ 


It was with great interest that I read F. W. 
Gaisberg’s “‘ All Roads Lead to the Scala’’ 
(April). It is unusual for Mr. Gaisberg to 
make a mistake concerning the details of an 
artist’s career, but even Homer nods, so I am 
sure he will not mind my correcting a mis- 
statement of fact. As far as I know (and my 
registers of operatic performances are very 
comprehensive) Apollo Granforte never ap- 
peared at Covent Garden. 

For the rest, a few observations on the careers 
of some of the other singers mentioned in his 
article. 

De Angelis, the Gurnemanz of the first La 
Scala “‘ Parsifal”’ before the last war, sang the 
same role at the San Carlo, Naples, as recently 
as 1938, and in the same season appeared at the 
Teatro Reale, Rome, as Mefistofele (Boito) and 
Wotan—and this a man who is to-day over 
sixty ! 

Galeffi, too, was singing up to and including 
1942 (and probably still is): the last perform- 
ance in which I heard him was a broadcast of 
** Tl Barbiere ” in 1942, when he sang Figaro. I 
have heard that he was injured last year during 
an Allied air attack on Italy, and that he was 
given up as dead, but attracted attention to 
himself by employing his stentorian tones to the 
full ! 

Licia Albanese has virtually become the 
leading lyric soprano at the Metropolitan, New 
York. Her debut in New York took place on 
Feb. gth, 1940, as Cio-Cio-San, and during her 
first season she was also heard as Mimi and 


-Micaela—she is acknowledged as the greatest 


Micaela on the contemporary operatic stage. 
During the 1940-41 season she added Nedda 
and Susanna to her roles, and in the 1941-2 
season Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust ” under Beecham. 
In the 1942-3 season she sang Nedda, Mimi, 
Susanna (Bruno Walter conducting), Micaela 
(Beecham conducting), and Violetta in “‘ Trav- 
iata,” which she sang for the first time in her 
career (except for one performance a few months 
previously in Newark). Her Violetta has earned 
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for her the greatest praise from all the New 
York critics—while of her Susanna Virgil 
Thomson of the New York Herald-Tribune wrote : 
“This reviewer, hearing Mme. Albanese for 
the first time, actually wept tears at the beauty 
of her singing the last act aria ‘ Deh Vieni non 
tardar.’ She is that rare song-bird, the Italian 
lyric soprano. Her voice, though small, carries 
perfectly. Her diction is of the cleanest. Her 
acting is sincere, her personality infinitely 
touching. Her vocalism is no breathy flute tone. 
It is brilliant and Mediterranean. Her scale is 
even, her placement as far forward as is per- 
missible, not forcing at all, but letting the sound 
float out in all its natural purity and soft 
brilliance, she produces a musical effect of such 
penetrating beauty as it has not been my 
pleasure to hear in many a year.” 

During the current New York season she has 
repeated most of the above roles and added 
that of Lauretta in Puccini’s “‘ Gianni Schicchi ” 
in which Salvatore Baccaloni scored a triumph 
in the title part. She sang Norina to his Pasquale 
at San Francisco last autumn, and Zerlina in 
“Don Giovanni” under Beecham with a cast 
that included Pinza, Baccaloni, Kullman and 
Zinka Milanov. 

Salvatore Baccaloni’s New York debut took 
place on December 7th, 1940, as Doctor Bartolo 
in Mozart’s “ Le Nozze di Figaro” (Pinza, 
Brownlee, Rethberg, Novotna and Albanese in 
the cast): he then was heard as Pasquale with 
Bidu Sayou, Francesco Valentino and Nino 
Martini ; Sulpice in “‘ La Fille du Regiment ” 
with Lily Pons ; Bartolo in “ Il Barbiere ” (he 
and Pinza as Don Basilio are very funny indeed), 
Benoit and Alcindoro in “ Bohéme” ; and as 
Leporello in the magnificent revival of “‘ Don 
Giovanni”? under Bruno Walter, with Pinza, 
Schipa, Milanov, Novotna and Sayou. 

During the 1941-2 season he sang most of the 
preceding parts, except that of Pasquale, but 
added Dulcamara in a revival of “ L’Elisir 
D’Amore ” with Sayou, Valentino and Bruno 
Landi; and the Sacristan in “La Tosca” 
(Grace Moore as Tosca, Kullman as Cavara- 
dossi, and Tibbett as Scarpia). During the 
1942-3 season came a revival of Pergolesi’s 
‘La Serva Padrona ” in which he was heard as 
Uberto with Bidu Sayou: and also as Vaarlam 
in “ Boris.” (Pinza and Kipnis in the title 
roles, Szell conducting). Finally there was a 
revival of “La Forza del Destino” under 
Bruno Walter in which Baccaloni was heard as 
Fra Militone, with Martinelli, Tibbett, Milanov 
and Pinza in the cast. 

This season he has repeated all his usual 
parts, and has, as I mentioned above, scored a 
success as Schicchi. Let us hope it will not be 
very long before we have the privilege of 
acclaiming him once again at Glyndebourne 
or, better still, at Covent Garden, where in the 
seasons of 1928 and 1929 he was singing such 
small parts as Timur, Il Re, Lodovico, etc., and 
certainly giving no indication that he was to 
become the greatest basso-buffo that the present 
generation of opera-goers know. 

London. H. D. RosEnTHAL. 


Letters in Brief 

A remarkable, significant and welcome 
feature of our mail is that received from 
Forces overseas, a surprising number using 


Airgraphs. A selection of this correspondence. 


is here given pride of place. 

Lieut R. E. GLeapow (D.D.N. Production, 
M.E.F.) (by Airgraph), whose small writing 
photographs poorly and so unfortunately partly 
illegible, tells us his main attraction is the 
Palestine Symphony Orch., and conductors 
Taube and Rignold. The works performed are 
chiefly better-class, and he adds, “I for one 
like’my Beethoven where I can find it, so no 
grumbles on that account.” 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Dr. R. Guy Jounson (Nairobi, Kenya 
Colony), (by Airgraph) supports Mr. Jarvis’s 
plea (Dec.) for post-war sound-on-film record- 
ing. Could not the U.S. and British combines 
start by issuing all-important recordings in 
duplicate (on film and disc) with a radiogram 
to reproduce either ? No new company could 
stand the financial strain of starting a sound-on- 
film library, he says. The records they get are 
pressed in India, nd he uses a term expressive 
of dirt-bred insects to describe them. 


Trooper F. H. Smrru (B.N.A.F.) noting the 
issue of new and unfamiliar works, would like 
some of the major works of the Polish composer, 
Szymanowski, similar in stature to Bloch and 
Sibelius, works as yet unrepresented on records ; 
also Reger’s “‘ Mozart Variations,” Kodaly’s 
““Nyaro Este,” Roussel’s Piano Concerto, 
Delius’s “‘ Song of the High Hills,” and Frank 
Bridge’s “ Sea Suite.” 


Mr. Raymonp J. CLaTwortuy (Tiverton, 
Devon) thinks the time is ripe for our Editors 
to decide what “‘ improvements ” shall be made 
in this journal! He thinks music-lovers would 
be interested in a page of tit-bits of news of 
musical and gramophone events during the 
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previous month, and a biography or thumb- 
nail sketch of some of the contemporary artists 
and composers in record catalogues; also a 
re-review of a major work every month. Duly 
noted with grateful thanks. ‘ 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


WAKEFIELD.—Membership of the Wakefield 
Gramophone Society as at May was 41, with 
newcomers promising membership. Meetings 
at Webster’s Cafe, Cross Square, fortnightly, 
have been taken by members themselves in 
varied recitals. The July-Dec. syllabus can be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. J. D. Ellis, 
10, Poplar Avenue, Dewsbury Road, Wakefield. 

DutwicH AND Forest Hitt GRAMOPHONE 
Society: July 14th, “ Quires and places where 
they sing” ; July 28th, New issues of records. 
Meetings at 7.45 p.m. Full particulars from 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. S. O. Miebs, 87, 
Broadfield Road, Catford, S.E.6. 

RICHMOND AND TWICKENHAM GRAMOPHONE 
Society meets on alternate Sundays. Members 
of H.M. Forces and visitors welcome.  Par- 
ticulars from Joint Hon. Sec., Mr. L. H. A. 
Holmes, 84, Ryecroft Avenue, Whitton, Middx. 





SALE AND EXCHANGE (continued) 


(COLLECTOR wishes to sell or exchange over ua 
hundred Records, mostly rare Operatics.— 
H. Weir. 45, Carlingford Road, London, N.15. 
(COLUMBIA Gramophone, 132A, oak, large 
internal horn, thorn soundbox, Pathé adap- 
tor, excellent condition, £20. Linguaphone 
French Course, as new, £7.—Chenhall, 88, Duns- 
mure Road, N.16. 
™ D'8@vE ** Record Cabinet, 100 Records, 
separate divisions, dark oak, 12 guineas. 
Columbia Graphonola, table model, £5.—Wilkin- 
son, 13. Wilfrid Avenue. Halton. Leeds. 
ELECTRIC Gramophone Motor, Collaro A/C 
230-250 volts; in cxcellent condition; com- 
plete with 12in. turntable.—Offers to Box. 3841. 
EMPEROR, Moiseiwitsch, Kreisler, Mendel- 
ssohn, Verdi, Requiem. Offers?—C. Styles, 
191. Greenacres Road, Oldham. 
me NCYCLOPEDIA of Recorded Music,’’ 1942, 
cloth, new; offers?—Leake, 4, Woodside 
Avenue, Walton-on-Thames. 

















Sonata in G major, Op. 78, Schubert, Pouish- 
noff, Col., 30s.; Fiano Concerto, C minor, 
Mozart, Fischer and London Philhar- 
monic, 28s.; ‘Cello Concerto, Elgar, Squire, 35s.; 
Apollo Musagettes, Strawinsky, Boyd Neel 
Orchestra, 288.; Rhapsodie Espagnole, Ravel, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, 15s.; all fibre played.— 

Box No. 3841. 
“THE GRAMOPHONE,” 1931-6, £3 10s. Wanted, 
Lotte Lehmann’s “ Orplid, Mein Land.”— 

Box No. 3866. 


WENTY Records, including Operatic (Acous- 
tics), £2 15s. 0 Wanted, Recordings by 
pre-Bach Composers.—Kape, Art School, Halifax. 


Wit exchange Melba Pur Dicesti, Lilas, Dune 

Prison, Spring, Pastorale, 1904 issue, Ger- 
hardt-Nikisch Und Willst du (all perfect condi- 
tion) for any Lilli Lehmann’s excepting 1931 
issue. Also wanted Jadlowker Ecco Ridente. 
records of cantors Chagy and Rosenblatt.— 
Brown. 9, Emperors Gate. S.W.7. 

















ERGUSON Mains Minor 909 Model, A.C./D.C. 
200-250 volts. M. and S. wave, size 12in. by 
8 in. by 8in.; works tag Feb. 19/44; perfect; best 
offer over £12 10s.—Bury, 8, Shear Brow, Black- 
burn. Tel. 6675. 
FIBRE played Records, including Wagner, 
Berlioz, Beethoven, Mozart, many deletions 
Addington 





Celebrities—Goodman, Menaburle, 

South. Liskeard. 

GNN Expert Senior Gramophone, in perfect 
condition; fitted with electric motor A.C./D.C. 

100-230 volts: mounted on oak stand; a gramo- 

phone for the connoisseur. Price £52.—Box 3841. 


H™ vy. Caruso DB.3122, ye DA.1373, 








DA.1618; __Flagstad, i 3 DA.1505. 
DA.1513, DA.1515, DA.1516; Olszewska, D.1490, 
E.589: Scotney. 0D.1435; Muller. DB.3265; 


Olszewska D.1465; Anderson, DA.1517; Korjus, 
C.2688, C.2789, C.2839, C.2857; perfect, £4; s.a.e. 
—Hickman, 5, Kings House, 396, Kings Road. 
Chelsea. S.W.10. 
H™’. Radiogram, all wave, auto changer, in 
good condition, price £60 or nearest offer.— 
Write or call, P. F. Smith, 67, Heathfield North, 
Twickenham. Middlesey. 
.M.V. Console Cabinet Gramophone in per- 
fect order, and 60 Records. £15 0s. 0d.—A. 
Alexander, The Green, West Farleigh, nr. Maid- 
stone. 
Hvgse Wolf Society, Volume 4, fibred once. 
Offers invited.—_Gutman, 45, Kingsley Court, 
London, N.W.2. 
LINGUAPHONE German Course with case and 














books: H.M.V. French Course (C.1353-67). 
records only: Mozart Sinfonie Concertante 
(LX.661/4)- Piano Concerto 503 (X.229-32); 


Quartets 428. 499 (Decca). Tchaikovsky’s Fran- 
cesca LX.R488-8: Mendelssohbn’s Songs without 
Words (DB.454-7): fibred.—Offers to Box. 3834. 

FFERS.—Haydn Society, Vols. I, III to VIII: 

Sibelius. Vol. II: Walford Davies’ ‘‘ Talks on 
Melody.” ©C.1759-1767: ‘‘ Walkiire.” Act II, 
Coronation set.—Hardy, Chichester House. 
Brighton 7. 





R-WATT Quality Amplifier, five valves, push- 
pull output, volume and tone control; only 

few hours’ use; perfect condition; A.C. mains; 

£12.—Box No. 3810. 

20 DANCE RECORDS, very good condition.— 
Ledder. 17. Beamslev Grove, Leeds 6. 


1939 PY 12-Valve Auto-Radiogram, H.M.V. 
Extension Speaker (10 watts), over 25u 
Classical Records, including auto-coupled Sym- 
phonies and Concertos, in albums; seldom 
played, fibred only; pre-war value, £130.—Offers 
to Wright, 28. Wells Avenue, Haslington, near 
Crewe, Cheshire. 











TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


LLAN’S Gramophone Library, a high-class 
Subscription Librarv: 3.500 Records; postal 

service.—Stamp to Box No. 42. 
A FEW new 3-valve Record Amplifying Chassis 
for sale. Designed to give quality and 








volume equal to the everage Radiogram. Covr- 
plete with matched Speaker, A.C./D.C. Model. 
C. Model, £10 . 10s.—K. H. Ede 


- wee.: Bi . ; 
“Eureka,” Surrey Gardens. Effingham, Surrev 
MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to pur- 

chase large or small Collections of fibred 
Records.—Send particulars to 126, Deansgate. 
Manchester 3. 








MONOMARK Service, permanent London 
Address. Letters redirected. Confidential. 
5s. pa. Roval Patronage.—Write BM/MONO6K, 


W.C.l. 
RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash.— 
Highest prices given.—Gramophone Exchange, 

Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2. 

Temnle Rar 3009 

S*YKES (Music) Ltd., are desirous of purchas- 
ing Collections of fibred Records.—22, Albion 

Place, Leeds 1. 











ERFECT DB. Deletions: 198, Battistini, 907, 
offers, 526. 533. Tettrazini, 1172, Martinelli, 
—De Luca. Offers? Many others. S.A.E.—394, 
Wharnclife Gardens. N.W.8. 
RROTHERMEL Pick-up, 5 valve A.C. Amplifier, 
2 Speakers, unused: Universal Motor; best 
offer over £30; s.a.e.—Box No. 3782. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


IMPLE Instructions for improving Acoustic 
Gramophones, 1s. 3d. post free; “‘ Paradox ” 
Flexible Connector (Patent applied for). 7s. 6d. 
From Rev. L. D. Griffith. F.R.S.A., Tunste 
Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, Lancs. 
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Let us whisper .. . | 2 


THERE WiLL BE A FEW IM POINTMASTERS 
DISTRIBUTED TO DEALERS SOON ”’ 


HE all too long time during which we have had to say, “‘ Sorry—no Pointmasters ”’ 

is not at an end but the situation has been relieved owing to our being able to 
obtain sufficient labour to assemble our small stock of component parts to dis- 
tribute nationally, albeit thinly. If you are in need of an IM Pointmaster—the only 
truly efficient sharpener of non-metallic needles—we suggest you go to your usual 
dealer right away and ask him to reserve one for you; they cost but 4/6 each plus 3/- 
Tax. Show him this announcement too, so that he will know that the few available 


will be fairly distributed according to local needs. And whilst you are in the shop 


get a new “‘ Top-hat ’’ of IM’s at the same time—just to make sure. 


LONG PLAYING NEEDLES 
Ten for 2/- « (Purchase Tax 1/4) 


NO RECORD WEAR @ NO SURFACE HISS @ NO PICK-UP 
CHATTER @ PERFECT TONE @ SUIT AUTOGRAMS e@ ONE 
BOX OF 10 PLAYS (with repointing) OVER 1,000 RECORDINGS 








Aproduct of Alfred Imhof, Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 Tel.: MUSeum 5944 








Vul 


The “Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


RATES.—Advertisements are accepted for this 
section at the rate of threepence per word with 
a minimum arge oi 3s. Where the adver- 
tiser offers to send a list this will be treated Ay 
trade. If a box number is used an extra ls. 
should be added to th2 cost; _ includes the 
wey of replies. Letters to Box Numbers 
should be posted to “‘ Office” address as stated 
below. All ne ah Ah = should arrive by the 
18th of any month, and must be prepaid in the 
form of postal orders or cheques addressed to 
“‘ The Gramophone,” 49, Ebrington Road, Kenton. 
Middlesex. 





WANTEy 


ANACREON, L.1792-3; Orpheus, D.1293; Kamar- 
inskaja, D.1856; a a: 
C.2846-8; Merry Wives of ndsor, LX.596 
Italian in Algiers, DB.2943: ee ‘of Seville 
(Parlo.), E.11148; La Belle Heléne, E.10935; 
Scheherazade (lst record). C.2968. Urgent, fibred 
preferably.—Prices to MHindell, 18, Waverley 
Gardens, Grays. 
BARRIENTOS Falla songs; Bernac’s DA.4894 
and Ultraphones; Frei caix concerto: Ravel’s 
*“*Quichotte’” cycle, Septet; Dukas Variations; 
Fauré ‘‘Mirages’’; Debussy songs (Garden); 
Ibert’s concertos, ‘‘ Divertissement’’; Honegger 
quartet; Schmitt quintet; Brahms Liebeslieder- 
walzer; Telefunkens:—Beethoven 8th, Schubert 
5th, ‘* Kartenspiel.’’ For exchange:—Bernacs; 
ae Strauss ‘‘ Burleske "; Milhaud ‘“ Créa- 
‘“‘Heure Espagnole’’; Mozart Quintet 
Ko 315: Fauré piano cvartet; Ibéria (H.M.V.); 
Schubert Grand Fantasia; Telefunkens (Wagner. 
Mozart); AS.177 (Cesti); Winterreise (Society): 
Prokofiev’s piano discs.--Box No. 1000 
EETHOVEN 6 (Walter), 7 (Toscanini), Violin 
(Heifetz), Brahms 3 (Mengelberg), Haydn 94 
(Koussevitzky); all fbred.—Write details, F. 
Ellen. 14. Hillcross Avenue. Morden. Surrev. 
(CESAR FRANCK Piano Quintet, also Electric 
Pick-up. D.C.—Kelly, 24, South Close, 
London, N.6. 
DVORAK Operas.-—Any 
Operas required urgently: 
a Sedlak ”’ (** Sly Peasan ‘Dim 
*“ Jacobin.” Single records er H.M.V. AN. "and 
AM. prefixes have been 4ssued.—Box No. 97. 

















Records of Dvorak 
tee as ane 





IBRE condition Album Works: “ Messiah’ 
(complete); Scotch Symphony; Lo a poell 
lings. Mozart Concerto, K.456 (Parlo); “* Car- 

men’ (Col.): HM. Vv. ‘*‘Buheme,.”’ “ Rigoletto,” 
‘ Trovatore ais ‘New World ”’ Symphony 
(Szell) Marian Anderson Special List and Vic- 
tors: £2 offered £ Saen’s Violin Concerto 


(Merckel); collect where possible.—7. Priory 


Street. Ware. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


-M.V. DB.3405, ‘‘ My Soul is Athirst ’’ (Bach's 

St. Matthew Passion), Stokowski, Philadel- 
a Orchestra.—Beech, 57, King Street, Wrex- 
am. 





TALIAN and French Linguaphone Sets, com- 
plete. Reasonable condition, not above 
£7 each.—Box No. 3861. 
Ks. 7 10s. each record offered: LX.691, 692, 
693, 720, LB.54, 55, DX.799. 

“Nights in the Gardens of Spain ”’ 
—Philip Thomas, 42. Tamworth Road, Sutton 
Coldfield. 

MENDELSSOHN D Minor ‘trio, Cortot, etc.; 

- H.M.V. fibred only.—Box No. 100. 
ARLOPHONE R.1687, ‘‘ Who’s Afraid of Big 
Bad Wolf.’’—‘* Woodlands,’ Riding Street, 

Southport. 

PRIVATE Collections Bought for Cash. Good 
prices given.—Box No. 98. 

PRIVATE Collector wishes to buy Records in 
good condition, especially Vocal. Polvdor. 
& T., Fonotipia, Odeon. Please quote ae 

artists, catalogue numbers, prices.—Dav 48. 

Coolhurst Road. London, N.8. Mountview “3823. 

RRADIOGRAM, or Electric Record Reproducer, 
part exchange for Portable (optional); rea- 

sonable; details.—Leddar, 17, Beamsley Grove, 

Leeds 6 

REQUIRED.—Columbia DX.858, ‘* Trooping the 
Colour.’’—Box No. 79. 

SCRIABIN, Poem of Ecstasy; Mozart Quintet, 
K.515; Berlioz, Queen Mab Scherzo; Ravel, 

Septet. —Box No. 3838. 

VERDI'S Requiem, Aida, Trovatore, Othello, 
H.M.V.. fibred only; state prices.—Lawrence, 

63, Maidenhall Road, Luton, Beds. 
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geen eg | 7, i -1040, — -1096, DB.3122; 
‘olumbia ~8.—Venables, 42, Wood 
Hill, Kenton. cock 
ANTED.—H.M.V. » ~ _ —K, R. Malcombe, 
43. Brook Road, 
Waa in good ny “* Gramophone,”’ 
Feb., April, June, August; 1943, 
Paty "April, ‘October. State price.—Box 600. 
ANTED.—“O Sole Mio,” Giannini; ‘‘ Black 
Eyes,’’ Pola Negri; ‘‘ Casta Diva,” Bonin- 
segna.—Box No. 3839. 
ANTED.—Discs by Battistini, Ruffo, De Luca, 
Scotti, Amato, Ancona, De Lucia, De Muro. 
Smirnov, Francesco Marconi, Caruso, Martinelli 
Minghetti, De Gogorza, Maurel, Renaud, Sam- 
marco, Dragoni, McCormack, Vignas, Bonci, 
Anselmi, Dani, Zenatello, Zanelli. or any vocal 
operatic celebrities. Early H.M.V. DB. and DA 
series of great interest. Aria ‘‘ Resta Immo. 
bile ’’ (Rossini) in Italian.—H. Herman, 2, Wind- 
sor Road, Prestwich, Lancs. 
WANTED by Collector: Mahler and Bruckner 
Symphonies; Schonberg: Verklarte Nacht: 
Reger: Chamber Music; Dvorak: Quartet in A 




















flat, Op. 105. Best prices paid for fibred, pre- 
ferably auto-coupling.—Tschelnitz, Oakwood, 
Hungerford Road. Huddersfield. 

ANTED, new, two copies of Columbia 


DB.1769, D.1658, 2302 and L.2303; one copy 
of Columbia DX.639, 1657. ~~ xh 10. Devas 
Road, Wimbledon, Bong S.W.2 
£2 OFFERED for ea “Quartet 428 

(DB.2820-2). High price also offered for 
Schubert’s Songs, ‘‘ An Schwager Kronos,’’ Dem 
Unendlichen Der Atlas; fibred. — Harrison. 
Chemist, Leyland. 











VEE urgently required, any of the following 
.M.V. gt AR prefix D, 12in. age 
inn 1304, 1329, 1333, 1488, 1495, 1504, 1527. 6. 
1548, 1560, 1569, 1570, 1871, 1594, 1618, 1667, 1675, 
1699, 1701, 1702. 1703, 1716, 1734, 1762, 1798, 1804. 
1805, 1806, 1814, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1856, 1862, 1865, 
1875, 1898, 1908, 1932, 1935. 1936, 1941, 1942, 1951. 
1996, 2000, 2001, 2002, 2004, 2005, 2037 2058. 2059, 
2050. 2062. 2063, 2064, 2082, 2083, 2084, 2085, 2086. 
2087, 2088.—Box No. 79. 

OIGT Cornerhorn Cabinet wanted (not Home 
Constructor ).—Box No. 3809. 
ANTED.—December, 1940, ‘‘The Gramo- 

phone.”—Pearmain, 18, Sabrina Way, Stoke 
Bishop, Bristol 9. 
WANTED. —Good copy of 12in. H.M.V. Record 
No. C.2235, Malaguena by Moszkowski. 
Viking Plavers. Barnoldswick. Yorks. 
ANTED.—Bruckner to lls. fibred, 
5s. steeled: urgent.—R. . Forbes. Abbev 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 














FOR SALE 


AMERICAN Victrola Recordings by Loulse 
Homer, Rosa Ponsella, Frances Alda. Nellie 
Melba, Geraldine Farrar, Galli- Curci, Alma 
Gluck, Gigli, Manci Jeritza, MacCormack, 
Marian Talley, Renato Zanelli, Caruso, Tito 
Schipa. All in excellent ccndition.—For list and 
details write Box 3 
B4cz Mass B. Minor, fibred (two new albums); 
reasonable offers invited.—Box No. 3793. 
EETHOVEN Violin Concerto, Heifetz, Tos- 
canini, album, fibred, 39s.; Leonora, No. 3, 
Toscanini, steeled once. 15s.—Bennett. Chollacott 
Park, Tavistock, Devon. 


BEETHOVEN Quartets, Op. 132 and 130 
(Lener); and Violin Concerto (Heifetz), 7s. 
each, full record. Owner requires Brahms 4th 
(Walter) and Schubert Quartet. Op. 161 
(Busch).—Box No. 3867. 

(Continued on page 28) 


























now — munitions. 
are scarce, bu 
vest on record. 


Sole Makers and Patentees: 





NEEDLES 





THE BEST ON 
RECORD 


The steel, the machinery and the 
men that go to the making of 
*Golden Pyramid’? Needles are 
They 
it they are still the 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., 





Mu ysic tO 


REDDITCH 

















COUPON 
This coupon must be cut out and attached 
any enquiry. with a —— and 
addressed envelope if a personal answer 
is desired. ‘Available until July 31st. 
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KEEP IN TOUCH 


** EXPERT ”’ 


WAR TIME SERVICE 
ACOUSTIC SOUND BOXES —Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 
PICK Adjusted—Rebuilt—Retuned 
RADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS —fdjusted—Re aired 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS —Sepatred—Adtested 
EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 


Famous the World Over 


“‘INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 

















A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 
Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. CaHers ; 
ses No lists issued. 




















ENCYCLOPEDIA OF _ 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for musie lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including © 


mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. na . 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of 
music performed by great artists wil] be without it. Send O LY 


$3.95 to 
The Gramophone Shop 
18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
H E Cette we nen aang | rle itterlas or 
purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 


MAINSPRINGS 











SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
USED RECORDS 








Wholesale Only 


George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 











THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2. 
We cater for the collector of rare and unusual discs, cylinders, souvenirs, etc., 
etc. We give the best prices for Rarities, deletions, etc., especially Operatic 


= Concert Vocalists on G. & T., Polydor, Columbia, Odeon, etc. Write or 
call. 





Phone: GER. 8589 

















AVAILABLE 


at 


ASTRA HOUSE 





STROBOSCOPIC SPEED 


INDICATORS 


I/- each. Post 3d. 


RECORD CLEANING PADS 
1/9 each. Post 3d. 


ASTRA THORN NEEDLES 
3/4 for 10. Post 23d. 


ASTRA GREEN FIBRE NEEDLES 
2/- for 20. Post 23d. 


ASTRA GREEN FIBRES 
FOR PICK-UPS 


2/8 for 20. Post 23d. 


ASTRA EXTRA LOUD 
STEEL NEEDLES 


1/3 for 50. Post 23d. 


UNIVERSAL THORN POINTERS 
9/2 each. Post 4d. 





CALL, WRITE or PHONE TEMple Bar 3007 


The GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 


(four doors East of Cambridge Circus) 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE 





B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Sir Adrian Boult 
Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis. Vaughan Williams DB 3958-9 
Conducted by Bruno Walter 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor. Brahms - - - - DB2253-7 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC -SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Toscanini 


Variations on a Theme by Haydn. (“St. Antoni 
Chorale”). Brahms - - - - - - - DB 3031-2 


Symphony No. 7 in A Major. Beethoven - . - DB 2986-90 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 

Conducted by Stokowski 
A Night on the Bare Mountain. Moussorgsky . - DB5900 
Symphony No. 5 in E Minor. Tchaikovsky - - 


- DB 2548-53 





LIVERPOOL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent 


Theme and Variations from Suite No. 3 in G. 
Tchaikovsky - - - - - - - - C€3338-40 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Conducted by Antal Dorati 


Scheherazade — Symphonic Suite. Rimsky-Korsakov - C©2968-72 


Conducted by Eugene Goossens 


Prince Igor — Dances. Borodin - - . - - ©C€3048-9 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Koussevitzky 
La Mer. Debussy - - - - . - - - DB3923-5 


Tapiola — Symphonic Poem. Sibelius - 7 - - DB 5992-3 
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